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PREFACE 



I HATE undertaken in this edition to collect all 
the poema of Sliellej, to ascertain and establish 
an antlientic text for the ordinary reader and fur- 
nish the stodent with a view of its sources, Taiia- 
tions, and snggested emendations, and to giye in 
the Notes the history of each poem. Shelley's 
text stands in need of sneh laborions editing, 
to a degree exceptional in the work of modem 
writers, owing to the fact that snch poems as he 
prepared for the press were inaccurately printed, 
and that a large p rop o rtion of the whole was pub- 
lished after his death from confosed and Taiying 
mannscriptB* The personal judgment of the editor 
counts for so vraoh in any edition that a Yariorum 
text is the only just and perfect rendering of his 
poetry that is now possible. Nevertheless, the 
reproduction of the originals, whether Shelley's 
own editions or his manuscripts or transcrijyts 
from them, need not be exact to the point of 
facsimile ; and, with this view, it is here limited 
to what is materiaL 
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The pnnotiiation Las been leYised. Shelley did 
not — either in oomposing, where the points often 
represent merely the pauses of his mind and not 
of the sense, or in preparing for the press, where 
he relied much on Mrs. Shelley's copying though 
he revised it — give sndi attention to punctuation 
as to make it possible or desirable to follow his 
own hand ; and, in such poems as were most care- 
fully written in this respect, he practised a usage 
of his time that is perplexing or misleading to the 
ordinary reader accustomed to the habits of the 
press to-day. The colon and the dash were &yor^ 
ite points dien, but are now less employed; and 
though the change of &shion is most marked in 
these examples, it is pervasiye. Shelley's points, 
however, have been retained, as a rule, in cases 
where a rhetorical effect was plainly aimed at and 
is still secured by the ]>oints he used, and also 
where the melodic time or flow of the line is per* 
oeptibly affected by points that serve no other pur> 
pose. In all other cases such punctuation is em- 
ployed as best discloses the structure or clarifies 
the sense, according to present usage. I have 
endeavored, nevertheless, not to depart unneces- 
sarily from the custom of the early editions. Sim- 
ilarly, the spelling has been modernized. Shelley 
often misspelled ; and, though at times he used by 
choice the archaic form of some particular words, 
his practice in regard to these is variable and in 
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many cases not to be detemiined beyond doabt 
Such ardfaaisms seem to me to haye no poetio value 
in bis poems. The simplest decision, therefore, was 
to employ modem forms throughout. In the mat- 
ter d the nse of capitals, inasmuch as they color the 
line perceptibly and were a means of exclamation 
and emphasis to Shelley, I have followed his halnt, 
endeayoring only to make it consistent within its 
own limits. 

The Terbal test offers less difficulty. I haye 
not oorrected grammatical enors except in rare 
and obvious cases, where the jar of disagreement of 
subject and verb, for example, is in its efEect like 
a gross misprint, and may have been so ; neither 
have I made or adopted metrical corrections. In 
the choice of readings, those which seem best 
established have been incorporated in the text; 
but where variations occur in the manuscripts, the 
manuscript has not in all cases been given prece- 
dence of a printed text, nor a later manuscript of 
an earlier one, and this course has been taken on 
tlie ground that the mere existence of a manu- 
script reading or correction does not cany with 
it the conclusion that the poet had finally adopted 
the alteration. In fact it is common enough in 
the works of the poets to find the later revision 
rejected and the original reading maintained wben 
true decision had to be made, on publication. In 
several instances, therefore, the first forms of well- 
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known lyrics bave been retained in phce of infe- 
rior TeraianB ooming from other mannaoriptB than 
those nsed by Shelley or Mrs. SheUey- 

All material Terbal variations of texts, mann- 
seripts and transeripts are given in the footnotes, 
the first appearance of the variation being there 
cited; and, together with these, such oonjeotoral 
readings as are at all to be considered. The state 
of all standard editions in respect to these read- 
ings is given in the additional textoal notes nnder 
Notes, where also eveiy verbal variation, material 
or immaterial (except misprints, which are noted 
only incidentally), is recorded there also. Varia- 
tions in ponctoation are noted whenever material 
to the sense, and additional conjectural readings, 
not important enongh to be serionsly regarded; 
bat conjectores that aim merely to correct the 
rhyming of Shelley are wholly omitted. I have 
intended thns to indnde every variation in word or 
pointing and every conjectoral emendation, except 
in rhyming, that conld be accounted, even by an 
exacting stadent, as of the slightest real interest. 
My own notes in criticism of these variations are 
as few and brief as possible, because mere inspec- 
tion is in most cases sufficient to decide the better 
reading. 

The Notes, including the brief introduction to 
the longer poems and the matter at the end of each 
volume, are meant to give the history of each poem 
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80 far as it is known. The method fallowed con- 
sists in quoting from the sooices of inf oimation, 
which are in the main Mrs. Shelley's Notes and 
Shelley's oorrespondence. The valne and interest 
of Mrs. Shelley's Notes are so great that they can- 
not be spared; and though some of the purely 
biographical portions have been omitted, all that is 
material in them, in information or illnstration, 
has been included. Shelley's correspondence^ so 
fiir as it bears on the poems, is also given with 
practical completeness, though here and there a 
passage may have been oTcrlooked ; and, read in 
sequence, these ert ract s afford the best histoiy of 
Shelley's purely literary actiTily , set off by itself, 
and exhibit the state of his mind with regard to 
his sucoessiYe poems with a fulness unusual in lit- 
erary history. So plainly is this the case that the 
literary side of his career is passed over in the 
accompanying Memoib as lightly as possible, and 
the narrative is confined to the external events of 
his life and the impressions of his personality uiK>n 
others. Notes upon the sources of the poems, or 
in illustration or criticism of them, have been ex- 
cluded; at some future time they may be furnished 
in a separate publication. The prose prefaces and 
notes are revised, obvious errors being silentiy cor- 
rected, and no account of variations of their text 
is given, except upon important points. Here 
nothing is attempted beyond the personal biogra- 
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phj of Shelley, a complete aooonnt of the text of 
his poems, and the docamenteiy history of eaoh 
of them* 

An editor of Shelley is mider great obligations 
to his predecessors, which, howeyer, it is not easy 
always to distribute among them. The labors of 
Mrs. Shelley in her editions are worthy of more 
recognition than she has received, and her texts 
of more consideration ; these, with Shellq^s origi- 
nal editions, are the f onndalion and mass of the 
whole. The labors of Dr. Gamett upon the chaotic 
mannscripts at Boscombe stand in the next place 
beoaose of the inYsloable additions thus made to 
the poems. Mr. Bossetti first submitted the text 
to careful editing, and brought to light much in- 
formation in regard to it, and much new matter, 
and greatiy stimulated its study; but he printed 
the text with a liberty of revision from which he 
receded in his later edition, to which all textual ref- 
erences here are made. Mr. Forman, embodying 
the reaction against Mr. Bossetti's liberal revision, 
stood for literal adherence to the originals, and was 
especially of service in maintaiuiug the intqpity of 
the text, which by the Hunt and other manuscripts 
he restored in important instances, while his long- 
continued researches cleared up many details of 
bibliography. Dr. Dowden's service was mainly 
in correcting the text of tiie juvenile poems in 
scmie details and increasing tiieir number by the 
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reooTiery of several pieoes wbidh are of gnat ^alne 
in tJie stady of ShdHesfs deyelopiiient in bis has 
mative period* To all these editors, and also to 
the gzonp of biographen and writers of lemi- 
nisoences who have eontribated information of 
their own or the result of zesearofaes, the debt of 
the present edition is yeaj great, for it attempts to 
sommarifle the labors of more than half a eentnry 
on Shelley's text, and on his biography BO far as the 
biography is boond up with the text. In dealing 
with this whole body of Shellqr literature I haTe 
treated it preoiady as I should do in the case of 
Shakspere, thinking that what comsems Shelley 
belongs now to the world, and that oontribations 
made to onr knowledge of him are made for tlie 
world's sake. I ha^e endeavored to give BpemBio 
credit in all particalar oases of direct obligation, 
and I trust that I have omitted no acknowledgment 
which may be tbonght due. It is nevertheless due 
to myself to say tibat where original sources were 
open to me, I have used them, and this may account 
for less frequent mention of preceding editions 
than might be thought natural. 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging in partic- 
ular the kindness of Mr. C. W. iVederiokson of 
Brooklyn, who placed his very completo Shelley 
library entirely at my disposaL Erom the printed 
books in this collection I derived the only addition 
to Shelley's text here made, — the interesting par- 
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agn^h restored to the preface of *^ HellaB ; " and 
from tli6 TnannBoriptB the extraoto from nnpnl^ 
liahed letters of Shelley in the Notes and several 
varioram readings of the text The Yariormn read- 
ings of the Harvard Goll^;e manuscripts now first 
find a place in an edition of Shellejr, though they 
were edited by me in a separate publication for the 
CoU^e some time ago, and frcnn that source partiy 
utilised by Dowden. To Fonnan, in addition to 
what has been already acknowledged, I owe the 
variorum readings of the text of a few poans 
published in Hunt's " litenury Pocket-Books/' of 
which no copies are known in this country ; and, 
in connection with this, it may be said that imper- 
fections in the references to the criticisms in Hunt's 
<« Examiner*' are due to the incompleteness of the 
files open to me. To Mr. Frederickson I am also 
indebted for information and advice in points of 
detaiL The portrait which accompanies this edi- 
tion is after a chalk-drawing from the original por- 
trait at Boscombe, for which I have tiie pleasure 
of expressing my thanks to Lady Shelley. 

Obobob E. Woodberbt. 

BavKBLTy Mass., November 7, 1892. 
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Ih ft tmall auft U wre rt am voom of liis oM^fiahioned 
eomtiy honte named Field Flaee, in SoMeSy there 
■taodi ofer the fizeplaee this ineeriptioii: — 

"Shnneof thedwnungi p eacliMidtfiaiight 
Of 8MI07, MMNd be 
To an lAo 1»o>w whtn TbM hfli lietmht 
Gnfti to Btanuty* 

Here Penj l^nthe Shelley wis bom, on Satoidfty, 
Augoet 4, 1792. He was the eldeet child ol liiiio- 
ilq^ and Elinbeth (Filinld) Shellej. In this home 
he had far pUymatiw, as he grew up, four yoimger 
sistersy and » brother the yoongest of all: and on 
their memories were imprinted some scenes of his early 
days. He was fond of them, and as a schoolboy, 
when they came in to dessert, would take them on his 
knee and tell them romantio stories out of books on 
which his own imagination was fed; or he woold de- 
ehum I^itin for l*i« father's nleasnrs: sometimes he 
led them on trance throng the fields, drofiping his 
little sister o?er inoonrenient fences, or he romped 
with them in the garden, not without accident, upset- 
ting his baby brother in the strawberry bed, and be* 
ing repioaehed by him as '^bad Bit.** St. Leonard's 
woodt oft to the northeast of the hoase, was tradi- 
tionally inhabited by an old Dragoii and ft hoadlosii 
Spectre^ and there was a fabnloos Great Tortrae in 
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Wanhani Pond, wbieh lie made umi i um m dieir 
dukboi's irarid ; bmtct Imim «m the old SMka, 
the iMniliar of the gatden, unfmim etely killed hy the 
g^idener's eeythe; and, theee not bemg flmrek 
enon^ a gimj efehmniiit vended in the gairel. He 
once dnoed his nsten to impenonate fiends, and ran 
in front with a fire-etore flaming with magical liqnidfl, 
— a wfoti that Teadily developed with adioolboy 
knowledge into vnde and startling experim ents with 
eiiemirals and eleetrieitj. Altogether he was an 
amiahle hiother, mingling hi^ animal spirits with n 
delightful imagination and n gentle manner, ffis 
yom^ pranks were nnmeroas. He deli|^bted m n^s- 
tificntion, both Terbal and praetieal; he invented in* 
eidents which he told f <» tmth, and he especiallj 
en jojred the rose of n disguise. A sin|^ childish 
answer siu r ives in the anecdote that idien he set the 
fsgot-stack on fire and was rebuked, he explained that 
he wanted *^% little heU of his own." He also wished 
to adopt a child, — a faneyirfiieh lasted late into life, 
— and thought a smaU Gypsy tnmUer at the door 
would serve. As child or boy, all oar recollections 
of him are pleasant and natural, with touches of 
harmless mischief and vivid fancy. There was a 
spirit of wildness in him. Even before he went away 
to school, while stiU a fair, slight boy, with long, 
bri^t hair and full, blue eyes, running about or rid* 
ing on his pony in the lanes, — where, after spending 
his own, he would stop and borrow money of the ser- 
vant to give the beggars, — he attracted the notice of 
the villagers at Horsham as a madci^. Toward the 
end of his boyhood he liked to wander out alone at 
night, but the servant sent to watch him reported 
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that he only ^^took a walk and eame back again/' Of 
all the scenes of this early home life, while it was 
still nntronbledy the most attractive is the pictoie im- 
pressed on his five-year-old sister, Margaret, whose 
closest ehiMi«il^ memory of him was of the day when, 
being home ill from Eton, he first went out again, 
and, coming ap to the window where she was, pressed 
his face against the pane and gave her a kiss through 
the glass. 

His education began at the age of six, when he 
went for the rudiments of Latin and Greek to the 
Bev. Mr. Edwards, a Welsh parson at Wamham, and 
got traditional Welsh instroction from the old man. 
At ten he was sent away from home to Sion House 
Academy, near Brentford, nnder Dr. Greenlaw, whom 
he afterward spoke of ^not without respect,'' says 
Hogg, as ^^a hard-headed Scotchman, and a man of 
rather liberal opinions." Shelley was then tall for his 
years, with a pink and white complexion, corling brown 
hair in abondance, large, prominent bine eyes, — dnll 
in reverie, flashing in feeling, — and an expression 
of eoontenanee, says his cousin and schoolfellow, 
Medwin, ^of exceeding sweetness and innocence." 
He was met in the playground, shut in by four stone 
walls with a single tree in it, by some sixty scholars 
drawn from the English middle class, who, writes 
Medwin, pounced on every new boy with a xest pro- 
portioned to the ordeal each had undergone in his turn. 
The new boy in this ease knew nothing of peg-top, 
leapfrog, fives, or cricket. One challenged him to 
spar, and another to race. His only welcome was ^'a 
general shout of derision." To all this, continues 
Medwin, '*he made no reply, but with a look of dis- 
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dain irritten in his conntoniine, tanad his baek on 
hia new aiaociateB, and, when he was aloney foond 
relief in tean.^ It waa bat a atep from the boya to 
the maatera. If he idled OTer hia hooka and watched 
theeloQda, or drew thoae mdepinea and oedaiB whieh 
he naed to aerawl on hia mannaeripta to the end of hia 
li&» a box on the ear recalled him; and nnder Rngliah 
achool diac^line he had hia ahaie of flogging. ^Ha 
would roll on the floor, ** b/ljb Gellibrand, another 
Bchoolmatftj ^not from the pain, hot from a aenae of 
indignity." He waa a quick aoholary bat he did not 
reliah the maater'a coaraenen in Virgil, and thoa|^ 
he waa well groonded in hia rlamrica, he owed little to 
aoeh a moral diacipline aa he there reeeired. He waa 
yeiy onhappy, and Medwin doea not scrapie to de- 
scribe Sion Hooae aa ^a perfect hell " to him. Ha 
kept mach to himself, bat he had pleaaorea of hia own. 
He formed a taate for the wild aizpenny romanoea of 
the time, fall of g^iosta, bandits, and enchantments; 
and his cariosity in the wonders of science waa awak- 
ened by a travelling lectnrer, Adam Walker, who ex- 
hibited hia Orrery at the schooL He and Medwin 
boated together on the riyer, and ran away at timea 
to Eew and Richmond, where SheUey saw his first 
play, Mrs. Jordan in the ^^Coontry Girl.** Sport, 
however, pUyed a amaU part in soch a boyhood. 
"He passed among hia schoolfellows," saya Medwin, 
"aa a strange and ansodal being, for idien a holiday 
relieved as from oar tasks, and the other boya were 
engaged in aach sports as the narrow limits of oar 
prison coart allowed, Shelley, who entered into none 
of them, would pace backwards and forwarda, — I 
I see him now, — along the aoathem wall." 
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Bennie) another sehoolmatey from whom comes the 
anecdote that Shelley once threw a small boy at his 
tormentors, adds that, ^'if treated with kindness he 
was yery amiable^ noUe, high-spirited, and generons.^ 
It is noteworthy that at Sion House he first deyeloped 
the habit of sleep-walking, for which he was punished. 
A single fragment of antobiography softens the 
harshness of these two years. It is Shelley's descrip- 
tion of his first boy friendship. 

''I remember forming an attachment of this kind 
at school. I cannot recall to my memoiy the precise 
epoch at which this took place; but I imagine that it 
must have been at the age of eleven or twelve. The 
object of these sentiments was a boy about my own 
age, of a character eminently generous, brave and 
gentle; and the elements of human feeling seem to 
have been, from his birth, genially compounded within 
him. There was a delicacy and simplicity in his 
manners inexpressibly attractive. It has never been 
my fortune to meet with him since my schoolboy 
days; but either I confound my present recollection 
with the delusions of past feelings, or he is now a 
source of honor and utility to every one around him. 
The tones of his voice were so soft and winning that 
every word pierced into my heart; and their pathos 
was so deep that in listening to him the tears have 
involuntarily gushed from my eyes. Such was the 
being for whom I first experienced the sacred senti- 
ments of friendship. I remember in my simplicity 
writing to my mother a long account of his admirable 
qualities and my own devoted attachment. I suppose 
die thought me out of my wits, for she returned no 
answer to n^ letter. I remember we used to walk 
the whole play hours up and down by some moss-cov- 
ered palings, pouring out our hearts in youthful talk. 
We used to speak of the ladies with whom we were in 
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love, and I w memb e r tint our vml pnc*iee vas to 
eu uiii m each other in the evexlastiiig fidelity in whidi 
we had hound oanehrea towaid them and towaid each 
other. I leooDect thhilring mj friend ezqoisitelj 
beantiiaL Ererj night when we parted to go to bed 
we Viwifd each other like diildicn, as we still 



Shelly went iqp to Eton, Jaty 29, 1804, being then 
almost twelve. Dr. Goodall, an amiable and dignifieii 
gentleman, was Head Master, and was soceeeded in 
1809 hy Dr. Keate, renowned for floggings who was 
preriooslj Master of the Lower SehooL Shellej went 
into the boose of a writing master, Hecker, and later 
into that of George Bethel, remembered as the doDest 
tator of the school. He foond a larger bodj of 
scholars, some fiye lumdred, a more regnlated fsgging 
Bjratem, and a change of masters; bat if he was better 
off than before, it was becanse of his own growth 
and of the greater scale of the school, which afforded 
more freedom and variety and better eompanionship. 
He refused to fag, and he bronght into the world 
of boyhood a compound of tastes and qualities that 
made him strange. ^He stood apart from the whole 
school,'* says one of his mates, "a heing never to 
be forgotten." In particular the union in him of 
natural gentleness with a high spirit that could be 
exasperated to the point of frenzy exposed him to 
attack; but he was dangerous, and once, according 
to his own account, struck a fork through the hand 
of a boy, — an act which be spoke of in after life 
as ^almost invobmtazy, ** and ^'done on the spur of 
anguish." He was called ''Mad Shelley" by the 
boys, who banded against him. Dowden describes 
their fun: — 
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^Sometimes he would escape hj flight, and before 
he was lost si^^t of the gamesome yoaths would have 
ehased him in full cry and have enjoyed the sport of 
a ^Shelley-bait' up town. At other times escape was 
impossible, and then he became desperate. ^ I haye 
Been him,' wrote a schoolfellow, 'surrounded, hooted, 
baited like a maddened bull, and at this distance of 
time I seem to hear ringing in my ears the cry which 
Shelley was wont to utter in his paroxysm of revenge- 
ful anger.' In dark and miry winter evenings it was 
the practice to assemble under the cloisters previous 
to mounting to the Upper School. To surround 'Mad 
Shelley' and 'mul ' him with a ball slimy with mud, 
was a favorite pastime ; or his name would suddenly 
be sounded through the cloisters, in an instant to be 
taken up by another and another voice, until hundreds 
joined in the clamor, and the roof would echo and re- 
echo with 'Shelley I Shelley! Shelley!' Then a space 
would be opened, in which as in a ring or alley the 
victim must stand to endure his torture; or some ur- 
chin would dart in behind and by one dexterous push 
scatter at Shelley's feet the books which he had held 
under his arm ; or mischievous hands would pluck at 
his garments, or a hundred fingers would point at him 
from every side, while still the outcry 'Shelley! Shel- 
ley! ' rang against the waUs. An access of passion 
— the desired result — would follow, which, declares 
a witness of these persecutions, 'made his eyes flash 
like a tiger's, his cheeks grow pale as death, his limbs 
quiver. ' " 

Shelley, however, though private, was not a recluse. 
He took part in the school life on its public side as 
well as in his studies. He boated, marched in the 
Montem procession as pole-bearer or corporal, and 
declaimed a speech of Cicero on an Election Monday. 
He once appeared in the boy's prize ring, but panic 
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hoB m the neond loimd* Ha 
endbal liOm ^enifiv and bflfui tlnft dMNi^itU 
qnimtmrn iritfi Lnenfeini and Flmj^a Naftmal Hb- 
iorjr, wbidi afterwvds diowad its affect in bia aailf 
writingPy and ha laamad aamaUiing of Condoiaaly 
Franklin and Godwin. Whjhewaa callad Om <<atha. 
isty" aa the txadiiion ia, cannot be made ont, aa tiiera 
ia no other tiaee of the word in the Eton Tneahnlaiy. 
Hia aeientlfie intareat waa rai nfo reed hj a Tiait of the 
flame itinenvj Adam Walker who fint rerealed the 
mechaniam of the hearena to him; and he hoo^t an 
electrical machine from the pluloaopher*8 aaristant, 
which the dnll tutor, Bethel, mieipectedly folt the 
force of 9 when he mdertook to inraatigate his lodger'a 
inatromenta for ^raiaing the deTily" aa Shellcj boldlj 
proclaimed hia oeeopation to be at the moment. The 
willow stamp which he aet on fire with gnnpowder 
and a bnming glaas ia atill flhown, and there are other 
waifs of legend or anecdote which ahow his divided 
love for the gfaoata of the cheap romances and in- 
cantationa of hia own invention. Chemistiyy hia 
&vorite amusement, was forbidden him, and from 
these escapades of a jonthfol search for knowledge, 
dodbtless, some of his uidefined troubles with the 
masters arose. In the six years be passed at Eton his 
native intellectoal impulse was the strongest element 
in bis growth. He began anthorsbip, and there 
wrote ^Zastrom," his first pabliahed story, and with 
the proceeds of that romance be is said to have paid 
for the farewell breakfast be gave to bis Eton friends 
at the same time that be presented them with books 
for keepsakes. 

The reminiscences of these friends, several of wbxmi 
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hATe fpokan of hiniy relieve the wilder tndte of hie 
Eton career. Hillidaj's description is the meet fall 
and heartfelt. 



^Ifanj a long and happy walk have I had with 
in the beaatifnl neigliborfaood of dear old Eton. We 
need to wander for hours aboat Glewer, Frogmoroy the 
Fkrk at Windsor, the Terrace; and I was a delighted 
and willing listener to his marvellous stories of fairy- 
land and i^yparitions and spirits and haunted groand; 
and his speculations were then (for his mind was far 
more developed than mine) of the world beyond the 
grave. Another of his favorite rambles was Stoke 
Park, and the pictnresqae graveyard, where Gray is 
said to have written his 'El^gy/ of which he was 
very fond. I was myself far too yoong to fonn any 
estimate of character, bat I loved Shelley for his kind- 
liness and affectionate ways. He was not made to 
endore the roo^ and boisteroas pastime of Eton, 
and his sl^ and gentle nature was glad to escape far 
away to muse over strange fancies; for his mind was 
reflective, and teeming with deep thoa^t. His les- 
sons were child's play to him. . . • His love of na- 
ture was intense, and the sparkling poetry of his mind 
shone out of his speaking eyes when he was dwelling 
on anything good or great. He certainly was not 
happy at Eton, for his was a disposition that needed 
especial personal superintendence to watch and cherish 
and direct all his noble aspirations and the remarkable 
tenderness of his heart. He had great moral courage 
and feared nothing but what was base, and false, and 
low.- 

Such guidance as he had he received from Dr. Lind, 
a physician of Windsor, a man of humane disposition 
and independent thought, but of unconventional ways. 
Shelley always spoke of him in later years with ven- 
eration, and idealised him in his verse^ but his infln- 
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enee can be tnuied only slightly in the habit Shellej 
learned from him of addressing letters to strangers. 
At one time, when Shelley was recovering from a 
fever at Field Flaoe, and thought, on the information 
of a servant, that his father was contemplating send- 
ing him to an asylnm, he sent for Dr. land, who 
came, and, at all events, relieved him of his fears. 

While Shelley was stiU an Eton schoolboy Medwin 
spent the Christmas vacation of 1809 at Field Fkce, 
and recalls walks with him in St. Leonard's Wood, 
and snipe-shooting at Field Place Pond. He envied 
the marksmanship of Shelley, who was a good shot, 
pistol-shooting being a favorite amusement with him 
through life. Shelley was already in the full flow of 
his early literary faculty, which was first practised in 
collaboration with his friends. At Eton he at one 
time composed dramatic scenes with a schoolmate, 
and acted them before a third lower-form boy in the 
same house. His sister Helen says that he also sent 
an original play to Matthews, the comedian. He 
had written ^^Zastroui,'' and he now began a similar 
romance with Medwin, ^The Nightmare," and also a 
story, having the Wandering Jew for its hero, which 
was immediately reworked by the joint authors into 
the juvenile poem of that title. By April 1, 1810, 
he had completed his second published romance, ^St. 
Xrvyne,** and before hXL came he had, in company 
with some one unknown (but not improbably Edward 
Graham, a boy brought up in the household at Field 
Place) produced the poems of ^'Victor and Casire," of 
which he had 1480 copies printed at Horsham. Sir 
Bysshe, his grandfather, is said to have given him 
money to pay this village printer, but just how Shel- 
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ley nBed this liberality is milmown. Foeriblj the 
poems of his sister Helen, which he had had printed, 
and which were immediately secured and destroyed 
by the family, were issaed by the help of these funds, 
and the experiment may have encooraged the publisher 
to midertake the second yentare. Shelley was always 
in haste to pdblish. He had sent '^The Wandering 
Jew" to Campbell, who returned it with discour- 
agement, bat the manuscript was, nevertheless, put 
into the hands of Ballantyne & Co., of Edinburgh. 
Shelley had begun, too, his knight-errantry in behalf 
of poor and oppressed authors, and while at Eton had 
accepted bills for the purpose of bringing out a work 
on Sweden, by a Mr. Brown, idio, to take his own 
account, had been forced to leave the navy in conse- 
quence of the injustice of his superior officers. He 
undertook also on Medwin's introduction a correspon- 
dence with Felicia Brown, afterwards well known as 
Mrs. Hemans, but it was stopped on the interference of 
her mother, who was alarmed by its skeptical char- 
acter. These were all noticeable beginnings, marking 
traits and habits that were to continue in Shelley's 
life; but the most important of aU the events of the 
year was the attachment which was formed between 
him and his cousin, Harriet Grove, during a summer 
visit of the Grove family to Field Flace, and a con- 
tinuance of the intimacy at London, where the whole 
party, eiccepting Shelley's father, immediately went. 
Shelley's attraction toward his cousin, who is described 
as a very beautiful girl, amiable and of a lively dis- 
position, was sincere if not deep. The match was 
seriously considered by the two families, and at first 
no hindrance was thrown in its way. 
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Shelley went np to Oxford in the fall of 1811 at 
the age of nineteen, with a eheerfol and happy mind. 
He had signed his name in the books of Uniyenity 
College, where his father had been before him, on 
April 10| and, retaining to Eton, had finished there 
in good standing. His father aeeompanied him to his 
old eoUege and saw him installed; and Mr. Slatter, 
then jost beginning business as an Oxford pabliaher, 
a son of Timothy's old host at the Inn, remembered 
a kindly eall from him in company with Shelly, 
in the course of ^diich he said: ^My son here has 
a literary torn. He is already an author, and do, 
pray, indulge him in his printing freaks.** Shelley 
had already a pabliaher in London, Stockdale, after- 
wards notorious, whom he had induced to take the 
1480 copies of the poems of "Victor and CaEire" 
off the hands of the Horsham printer; but hardly 
a hundred copies had been sold, before it was dis- 
ooTered that some of the verses famished by Shelley's 
collaborator were plagiari«i>d from Monk Lewis, on 
which, at Shelley's request, the book was withdrawn, 
and is now lost. Stockdale, however, undertook "St. 
Lrvyne," and brought it out at the end of the year, 
and he considered "The Wandering Jew," which Bal- 
lantyne had declined; but events moved too rapidly 
to admit of his issuing the poem. 

Shelley found at Oxford the liberty and seclusion 
best fitted for his active and exploring mind, niere 
is no safer place than coUege for a youth whose mind 
is confused and excited by the crude elements of new 
knowledge; the chaos of thought, on which Shelley's 
genius sat on brood, would naturally take form and 
order there, in the slow leisare of four years of min- 
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gled aequifilioii, lefleetum and growth; bat sueh fur- 
tinie was denied to him. He in>intftined friendly 
relations with hia old Eton eompaniona, though he 
was intimate with none of them; bat he was absorbed 
in the first reyehUion of dawning thoaght and know- 
ledge, and needed an intelleetaal aodiior. He foand 
his listener in Hogg^ — ^a pearl within an oyster 
shell/' he afterwards called him, — a fellow-stadent 
from Toik) destined for the law. Hogg developed 
into a cynical hamorist; bat to his gross natare and 
more worldly experience, Shelley was the one flash, 
in a lifetime, of the ideal. He always regarded him 
as a spirit from another world, whose adTentores in 
his jonmey throogh mortal afturs necessarily took 
on the aspect of a tragi-comedy. Tet he was de- 
Toted to him to a point singular in so opposite a 
character, and he told his story of Shelley out of 
real elements, with fidelity to his own impression, 
thoo^ toaching it with a grotesqoeness that is, in 
its effect, not far from carieatoro. Hogg first met 
Shelley in the common dining-hall. Tliey fell into 
talk, as strangers, over the comparatiye merits of 
German and Italian literature; and the conversation, 
being carried on with such animation that they were 
left alone before they were aware of it, Hogg in- 
vited his interlocutor to continue the discussion at 
his room, where the subject was at once dropped on 
their mutual confession that one knew as little of 
the German as the other of the Italian whioh he 
was defending. Shelley, however, was famished with 
large discourse, and led the talk on to the wonders of 
•eienee while Hogg scanned his guest. 
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**Wb figure was slight and fragilet and yet his 
bones and joints were large and strong. He was tall, 
Imt be sto<q[wd so much lAiat be seemed of a low stat- 
ure. His clothes were ezpensivey and made accord- 
ing to the most approved mode of the day; bat they 
were tambled, rumpled and nnbroshed. His ges- 
tures were abrupt, and sometimes violent, occasionally 
even awkward, yet more frequently gentle and grace- 
fol. His complexion was delicate and almost femi- 
nine, of the purest red and white; yet be was tanned 
and freckled by exposure to the son, having passed 
the antmnn, as he said, in sbooting. His features, 
his whole face, and particularly his head, were in &ct 
mrasoally small ; yet the last appeared of a remarkable 
bulk, for his hair was long and bushy, and in fits of 
absence, and in the agonies (if I may nse the word) 
of anxious thought, he often rabbed it fiercely with 
his bands, or passed his fingers qnickly through his 
locks unconsciously, so that it was singularly wild and 
ron^. . . . His features were not symmetrical (the 
mouth perhaps excepted), yet was the effect of the 
whole extremely powerful. They breathed an anima- 
tion, a ^xe and enthusiasm, a vivid and preternatural 
intelligence that I never met with in any other coun- 
tenance. Nor was the moral expression less beautiful 
than the intellectual." 

The one blemish was the shrill, harsh, discordant 
voice, which ceased when the speaker hurried away to 
attend a lecture on mineralogy, — "About stones, 
about stones, " he said, with downcast look and melan- 
choly tones, on his return at the end of the hour. 
The evening continued with talk on chemistry, and at 
last on metaphysics and the problems of the soul, as 
such youthful college talks will do. "I lighted him 
downstairs, ** says Hogg, "and soon heard him run- 
ning through the quiet quadrangle in the still ni^t. 
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The Boond beeame afterwaidB so familiiir to mj ear 
that I still seem to hear Shelley's hasty steps." 

Sneh was Hogg's first night, and the others were 
like it, and are told with similar graphic power. Pei^ 
cock corrects the detail of Shelley's shrill yoice, while 
acknowledging the defect, which was ^'chiefly obserra- 
ble when he spoke mider excitement. Then his voice 
was not only dissonant, like a jarring string, bat he 
spoke in sharp fourths, the most nnpleasing seqnenoe 
of sound that can fall on the homan ear; bat it was 
scarcely so when he spoke calmly, and not at all when 
he read. On the contrary, he seemed then to have 
his voice onder perfect command; it was good both in 
time and tone; it was low and soft, but clear, dis- 
tinct and expressive." The matchless disorder of 
Shelley's room, with its various stodioos interests of 
books and apparatos betraying the self -gaided seeker in 
knowledge, thoogh similarly overcharged in the descrip- 
tion, reflects the state of Shelley's mind. He was com- 
pletely absorbed in the intellectaal life. He read in- 
cessantly, as was his eostom throoghoat life, at all 
times and in all places, — in bed, at meals, or in the 
street, threading even the crowds of London thoroo^- 
fares with a book before his eyes. His faith in great 
minds was an intense feeling. When he took up a 
classic for the first time ^'his cheeks glowed, his eyes 
became bright, his whole frame trembled." He ap- 
proached Home and Locke in the same way. What 
he read was thoo^t over and discossed in the long 
evenings. Life went on with him, however, as it does 
even in revolutionary periods, with much matter of 
fact. He was indifferent to his meals, and showed 
already that abstemiousness which charaoteriied him. 
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Bread mm his &Torite food; peili^w beeaiue it was 
bandierty and ooold be oaten with laaat intemiptioii 
to his pumiits. In London he woold go into a shop 
and retam with a loaf, which he broke in two^ giTing 
the fragment to his astonished companion. Sweets, 
fruits and salads were leUshed, bat he eared less for 
animal f ood, which he afterwards gave up iHiolfy 
in his vegetarian days. Wine he took rarely, and 
mnch diluted, and, indeed, he had no taste for it. In 
his morals he was perfectly pore, and he was made 
Qneasy by indelicacy, which he always resented with 
a maiden feeling. He was g^ven to a biianre kind of 
fan in hi|^ spirits, and occasionally to real gayetf . 
He was always capable of a childlike lig^t-beartedness, 
and from his boyhood he would sing by himself. 
These traits, which Hogg describes, are gathered from 
a longer period than their college days. At Oxford 
his physical r^rime was soiBcient, if not hearty. He 
was well and strong. 

Every afternoon the friends to<^ a long walk across 
eoontiy, and Shelley always carried his pistols for 
practioe in shooting. Several of their adventores on 
these walks are recorded, and are too characteristic to 
be wholly passed over. The picture of him feeding a 
little girl, mean, dull and unattractive, whom he 
found oppressed by cold and hunger and the vague 
feeling of abandonment, and drew, not without a gen- 
tle violence, to a cottage near by to get some milk for 
her, is one of the most vivid. ^It was a strange 
spectacle to watch the young poet whilst . . • hold- 
ing the wooden bowl in one hand and the wooden 
spoon in the other, and kneeling on his left knee, that 
he TDJfjbX more certainly attain to her mouth, he urged 
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and ciioooraged the toipid and timid child to eat.** 
Hb adTenture with the gypsy boy and girl, also, is 
pretty* He had met them a day or two before, and, 
on seeing him again, the ehiUren, with a lang^iing 
salutation, darted back into the tent and Shelley after 
them. ^He placed a hand on each ronnd, roogh 
head, spoke a few kind words to the skolking chil- 
dren, and then returned not less precipitately, and 
with as mnch ease and aceonur^ as if he had been a 
dweller in tents from the hour when lie first drew air 
and milk to that day.'' As he walked off he rolled 
an orange onder their feet. On retnming from these 
ezeorsions Shelley woold carl up on the rag, with his 
head to the fire where the heat was hottest, and sleep 
for three or foor hoars; then he woke and took sapper 
and talked till two, which Hogg had sternly fixed as 
the hoar to retire. 

Hogg describes Shelley's figare rather than his life. 
He had come np to Oxford with many plans already 
on foot, bat he constantly foand something new to do. 
The practical instinct in him was as strong as the in- 
tellectaal. He was in haste to act, and not merely 
from tiiat necessity for expression which belongs to 
literary genias, bat with that passion for realising 
ideas which belongs to the reformer. In his early 
career the latter qoality seems to predominate becaose 
its eflbets were obrioas, and, besides, literary p rogres s 
is a slower matter; bat both elements worked together 
eqoally in developing his character and determining 
his career. Stockdale had withdrawn the poems of 
*<Yictor and Cadre," bat he was pablishing ""St. Ir- 
Tfne^" and eonsidering ^The Wandering Jew." The 
Qiford printers ondertook ''The Posthamoos Frag^ 
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ments of Haigaret Nicholaon,'' a new eolleetioa of 
poems, and paUiahed it* Tlieee Tenea, in which onlj 
the alight borleaque element^ due to Hogg, waa oon- 
temporaiyy ropreaent the reaolta on Shelley'a imagum- 
tion and taate of a really earlier period, and belong 
with ^'Zaatrocd ** and ''St. Irvyne.'' Hia poetic 
taste waa improving, bat the ferment of hia mind waa 
now mainlj inteUeetnal, and the new elementa ahowed 
their infinence principally in the prqpagandism of hia 
apeeolatiTe opinions, his qrmpathy with the agitators 
for political reform, and his elEorts to be of service to 
obscore writers. He oontinaed to be interested in 
Brown's ''Sweden, *' and on his last day at Qrford, 
became joint security with the publishers for £800 
— a loss which fell npon them — to bring oat the 
work. He also encooraged the pdblication (and may 
have ondertaken to help pay for it) of a volome of 
poems by Miss Janetta Phillips, in whom he thoo^^t 
he had discovered a schoolgirl genios like Felicia 
Brown. He was more deeply interested in the case 
of Finnerty, an Irish agitator imprisoned for politi- 
cal poblications, and pablished a poem, now lost, for 
his benefit, and sabscribed his goinea to the fond 
for his relief; and, in connection with this case also 
he first addressed Leigh Hont, urging an association 
of men of liberal principles for mutual protection. 
His acquaintance with Hume and Locke, and the 
writings of the English reformers, led him to skeptical 
views. He informed Stockdale of a novel (presum- 
ably "Leonora,'' which was printed but not pub- 
lished, and is now unknown, in which Hogg may have 
had the principal share) "principally constructed to 
convey metaphysical and political opinions by way of 
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oomrenation,** and abo of ^A Metaphysical Essay in 
s npp ort of Atheism, which he intended to promulgate 
throngfaoat the UniTersity.'' The most important 
expression of these new views was made in his letters 
to his ooosin, Harriet GroTOy to the alarm of herself 
and her parents, who communicated with Shelley's 
bither, and broke oft the match. Stockdale, also, 
found it to he his dnty to inform Shelley's father of 
his son's dangerous principles, and at the same time 
to expre ss injurious ideas of Hogg's influence and 
character. When Shelley returned home at Christ- 
mas, between the anxiety of his &mily over his state 
of mind and his own feeling of exasperation and sense 
of injustice in the check given to his lore, he had lit- 
tle enjoyment. On his return to Oxford his intellec- 
tual life reached a climax in the publication of his 
tract ''The Necessity of Atheism," which he seems 
to hare intended as a circular letter for that irre- 
qKmsible correspondence with strangers of which he 
had learned the habit from Dr. lind. He strewed 
copies of this paper in Slatter's bookstore, where they 
remained on sale twenty minutes before discovery; 
but the friends who at once summoned him to remon- 
strate were shocked when he told them that he had 
sent copies to every bishop on the bench, to the vice- 
chancellor, and to each of the Heads of Houses. The 
ooUege authorities did not at once act, but on March 
25, they assembled and summoned him. Hogg de- 
scribes what followed? — 

''It was a flne spring morning, on Lady Day^ in 
the year 1811, when I went to Shelley's room. He 
was absent, but before I had collected our books he 
rushed in. He was terribly agitated. I anxiously 
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inqiuxed what had happened. ^I am ezpdled,' he 
■aidy as aoon as he had recovered himaelf a little^ 'I 
am expelled! I was sent for suddeQly » few minntea 
ago. I went to our oommon room, where I foond our 
Master and two or three of the Fdlows. The Master 
produced a copy of the little syllahos, and asked me 
whether I was the anthor of it. He spoke in a rode, 
ahnqyt and insolent tone. I hegged to he informed 
for what purpose he pat the question. No answer 
was given, hat the Master loodly and angrily re- 
peated, *'Are yoa the anthor of this hook?'' ''If I 
can jodge from yonr manner," I said, ''yoa are re- 
solved to ponish me if I shoold acknowledge that it is 
my work. If yoa can prore that it is, prodace yoor 
evidence. It im neither jost nor lawful to interrogate 
me in sach a case and for each a parpose. 'Soch pro- 
ceedings woald hecome a coort of inqoisitors, bat not 
free men in a free country. ** "Do yoa choose to deny 
that thb is year composition? " the Master reiterated 
in the same rade and angiy voice.' Shelley com- 
plained much of his violence and ongentlemanly de- 
portment, saying, 'I have experienced tyranny and 
injustice before, and I well know what vulgar violenee 
is, but I never met with such unworthy treatment. I 
told him calndy, but firmly, that I was determined 
not to answer any questions respecting the publication. 
He immediately repeated his demands. I persisted 
in my refusal, and he said furiously, "Then yon are 
expelled, and I desire that you will quit the college 
early to-morrow moimng at tiie latest." One of the 
Fellows took up two papers and handed one of them 
to me, — here it is.' He produced a regular sentence 
of expulsion drawn up in due form, under the seal of 
the college. ... I have been with Shelley in many 
trying situations of lus after life, but I never saw him 
so deeply shocked or so cmeUy agitated as on this oc- 
casion. ... He sat on the sofa, repeating with con- 
vulsive vehemence the words 'expelledl eaqpelledl ' his 
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head ^i**i"»*g with emotioii, and hit whole frame qoir* 
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Hogg immediately sent word that he was aa mneh 
eonoened in the affair as Shelleyy ftnd leoeiTed 
straightway the same sentence. In the afternoon a 
notioe was pnbliely posted on the hall door, amuyon* 
eing the ezpnlsion of the two students *'for eonta- 
macioosly refusing to answer qnestioiis proposed to 
them, and for also repeatedly declining to disavow a 
paUieation entitled 'Necessity of Atheism."' That 
afternoon Shelley visited his old Eton friend, Halli- 
day, sayingy ^Halliday, I am come to say good-fay to 
yon, if yon are not afraid to be seen with me.'' The 
nsort morning the two friends left Oxford for London. 
Hsdwin tells howy a day or two later, at foor o'clock 
in the moming, Shelley knocked at his door in Gai^ 
den Court in the Temple. ''I think I hear his 
eracked voice, with his well-known pipe, 'Medwin, 
let me in! I am expelled! ' Here followed a loud 
half-hysteric lan^ and the repetition of the words, 
' I am expelled,' with the addition of ^for atheism.' " 
He and Hogg took lodgings in London, hat in » few 
weeks the latter went home and left Shelley alone. 

If Shelley was shocked, Field Fkce was tnmUed. 
His father demanded that he should return hornet 
place himself snhmissively under a tutor, give up all 
connection with Hogg, apologize to the authorities at 
Oxford, and profess conformity to the church; other- 
wise he should have neither home nor money. Tim« 
othy Shelley was not a harsh man or an nwfA^lmg 
father; he was kind-hea r ted, iraseiUe and obstinate, 
incottseqaential in his talk, and destitute of tact, with 
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ehancter and principleB neither better nor wone than 
respectability required. He received the world &om 
Frovidenoe, and hiB opinions firom the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and was content. He was a conntxy sqaire and 
satisfied his constitaentSi his tenants, his familji and 
his servants, and all that was his, except his father 
and his eldest son. It is pleasant to recall the &et 
that long after Shelley was dead his old nnrse received 
her Christmas gift at the homestead to the end of her 
days. Timothy Shelley was both alarmed and scan- 
dalized by his son's conduct, and he was evidently 
sincerely concerned. He did not understand it, and 
he did not know what to do. At this time, too, Shel- 
ley was an important person to his family, which had 
recently obtained wealth and title. He was looked 
to, as the heir, to maintain and secure its position, 
and the entail was already made for a large portion 
of the estate, — £80,000, although a remainder of 
£120,000 was still unsettled. Old Sir Bysshe, who 
had been made a baronet in 1806, was the founder of 
this prosperity. If he was an aUer man than Tim- 
othy, whom he was accustomed to curse roundly to 
his &ce, he was a worse man. He was miserly, sor- 
did, and vulgar in his tastes. He professed himself 
an atheist, and though he appears to have favored his 
grandson, when young, he had set an example which 
profited him ill. He was bom in America, where his 
father had emigrated early in the last century and 
had married with a stock not now traceable, so that 
there were some drops of American blood in Shelley's 
veins. On his father's return to England, owing to 
the lunacy of his elder brother, to take charge of the 
small family place at Fen Place, Bysshe, then eighteea 
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years old, went with him, and began the eareer of 
a fortone-hnnter. He twice eloped with wealthy 
heiieesesy and their property was the nucleus of the 
estate he built np. Two of his daughters followed 
his example in their mode of marrying. He had de- 
moted himself to founding a family and had socoeeded, 
and at the end of his days he was deeply concerned in 
the fate of the settlements. There were reasons, 
therefore, for making Shelley take a yiew of his place 
more in harmony with family delectations. 

Shelley, on his side, was not lacking in family 
affection. He was tenderly attached to his sisters, 
and Hogg relates that at Oxford he never received a 
letter from them or his mother withont manifest plea- 
sure. He certainly left in their minds only pleasant 
memories of himself. He had a boy's regard for his 
father in early years, and his letters are, if firm, not 
deficient in respect. The only sign of distrust op to 
this period was the suspicion, already mentioned, that 
his father intended sending him to a lonatic asylnm at 
the time when he was home from Eton ill with fever. 
Bat, however warm his home affections were, he 
was not, at the age of eighteen, prepared to abandon 
on command his mind and what was to him moral 
duty; and he declined to accede to his father's tenns. 
His relatives, the Medwins and Groves, helped him 
in London, and his sisters, who were at school, sent 
him their pocket money by a schoolmate. In the 
course of six weeks, after several ineffectual letters 
and interviews, a settlement was brought aboat, ap- 
parently throogfa a maternal nnde, detain Klf old, 
who lived near Field Place and was always Shelley's 
friend ; and it was agreed that SfaeUey should have 
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£200 a yew and entire freedom. Hue was towud 
the miildle of May, and earlj in Jmie he retomed 
home^ irheie he was well leeeived, thoogh he f oond his 
faTorite BieteTy Elizabeth, whom he hoped Hogg mig^t 
marry f leM eonfiding in her brother than before these 
events. He was especially stroek by the &et that 
the principles of his parents were social conventions, 
and that conflict with his own ideas did not proceed 
from any real convictions. 

In Shelley's enforced absence from his &mily an 
unknown opportonity had been given for blasting their 
hopes more effectoal than any concession that coold 
have been made which woold have kept him near 
them. He had become acquainted with Harriet 
Westbrook in the Giristmas vacation before he left 
Oxford. She was a schoolmate of his sisters at 
ICn. Fenning's, Clapham, like Sion House a middle- 
dass school; and he had been commissioned to take 
her a gift. A correspondence sprang np, which, like 
all of Shelley's correspondences, was confined to his 
opinions, as he was still in the missionary stage of 
eonvietion. When he was living in London, it was 
she iriio acted between him and his sisters and 
faroD|^t him their savings. There was also an elder 
Miss Westbrook, Eliza, thirty years old, who was yery 
kind to Shelley; she took him to walk with Harriet, 
invited him to call, and was on all occasions ready to 
bring them together, goided the conversation upon 
love, and left them alone. Mr. Westbrook, Shelley 
noticed, was yery civil. He was a retired tavern- 
keeper. Shelley's interest was the more engaged, 
hecaose Harriet was reproached at echool for being 
friendly with a yoath of his principles, and suffered 
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petty Muiojvnoes. She was a pretty, lirig^ti amiable 
girl, sixteen, sli^tlj f onned, with regular f eatnreey 
a pink and white complexion mieommonlj brilliant 
and pore, brown hair — *'like a poet'a dream,'' says 
Helen ; and with this yoathfol bloom she had a frank 
air, grace, and a pleasant liyely lan^. But Shelley, 
thoQ^ interssted in his "little friend," as he called 
her, was nntonehed; and when he went down to his 
miele Pilfold's in May, in search of reocmciliation 
with his &ther, he there met another to admire. Miss 
Hitehener, a school-teacher of twenty-nine, who was 
to hold a hig^ place in his esteem, and with whom 
he began his customary correspondence on metaphys- 
ics, education, and the canses that interested him. 
He remained at home a month, and wrote apparently 
his lost poem on the f dte at Carlton House, and in 
July went to Wales to visit his ooosins, the Groves. 
He was taken soon after his amval with a brief 
though violent nervous illness, bat recovered, and was 
greatly delisted with the moontain scenery, then new 
to him. In his rambles in the neighboriiood he met 
with that adventure with the beggar which seems to 
have imp re ss e d him deeply. He gave the man some- 
thing and followed him a mile, trying to enter into talk 
with him. Finally the beggar said, "I see by joar 
dress that yon are a rich man. They have injured 
me and mine a million times. You i^ipear to me well 
intentioned, bat I have no secority of it while yoa 
live in such a house as that, or wear such clothes as 
those. It woold be charity to quit me." 

The Westbrooks also were in Wales, and letters 
came from Harriet, who wrote despondently, com- 
plained of nnhappinoss at home, dwelt i^on saieide, 
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and at last asked Shelley's proteetion. ^HerlettefSy'' 
says Shellejy writing two months later to Miss ELitch- 
ener, '^became more and more gloomy. At length 
one assomed a tone of such despair, as induced me 
to leave Wales precipitately. I arrived in London. 
I was shocked at observing the alteration in her looks. 
Little did I divine its canse. She had become vio- 
lently attached to me, and feared that I shoold not 
return her attachment. Frejndice made the confes- 
sion painfnl. It was impossible to avoid being mnch 
affected; I promised to unite my fate to hers. I 
stayed in London several days, during which she re- 
covered her spirits. I had promised at her bidding 
to come again to London." This was in the early 
part of Angost. He wrote to Hogg, whom he had 
previously told that he was not in love, detailing the 
afbur, and discossed with him whether he shoold 
many Harriet, or, as she was ready to do, should dis- 
regard an institution which he had learned from God- 
win to consider irrational. He went home and did 
not anticipate that any decision woold be necessary at 
present. Within a week Ebtfriet called him back be- 
canse her father would force her to return to school. 
He went to her, took the course of honor, and in the 
last week of August went with her to Edinbur^ 
where they were married, August 28. He was nine- 
teen, and she sixteen, years of age. 

Shelley was no sooner married than he began to feel 
the pecuniary embarrassments which were to become 
familiar to him. He had never been without money, 
except for the six weeks in London after leaving Ox- 
ford, and he did not anticipate that his father would 
cut him off. He had borrowed the money for 
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journey from the elder Medwin, and now, his qoar- 
terlj allowance not being paid, he was kept from want 
onlj by A kindly remittance from his ande Filfold. 
Hogg had joined them at Edinburgh, bat Shelley was 
anziooB to make a settlement, and early in October 
the party went to York, where Shelley left Harriet in 
Hogg's charge while he went on to his mide's to seek 
some commonication with his father. Within a week 
he returned, nnsaocessfol, to York, whither Harriet's 
elder sister, Eliza, had preceded him. He found on 
his arriyal that Hogg had undertaken to intrigue with 
Harriet. A month later, in a letter to Miss Hiteh- 
ener he gaye an aocoont of the intenriew he had with 
him: — 

^We walked to the fields beyond York. I desired 
to know folly the acconnt of this affair. I heard it 
from him and I believe he was sincere. All that I can 
recollect of that terrible day is that I pardoned him, 
— folly, freely pardoned him; that I woold still be m 
friend to him, and hoped soon to conrinoe him how 
lovely virtoe was; that his crime, not himself, was the 
object of my detestation; that I valoe a homan being 
not for what it has been, bat for what it is; that I 
hoped the time woold come when he woold regard this 
horrible error with as mach disgost as I did. He said 
little. He was pale, terror-strock, remorsefol.'' 

After this incident Shelley remained in York bat a 
few days, and in November left withoot giving Hogg 
any intimation of his intentions. ^'I leave him,** 
wrote Shelley, "^to his fate. Woold that I ooold 
reseoehim." 

He took a cottage at Kieswick. He had already 
written to the Doke of Norfolk, who had beforo been 
brooi^t in as a peaoemaker between fitther and son* 
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aolieiting his mterrentioiii and wis iimted to Gfej- 
stoke hy the duke, wliera he spent with his fiunily a 
few days at the expense of almost his last guinea. 
He wrote to the elder Medwin: "We are now so poor 
as to be actually in danger of ereiy day being de- 
prived of the necessaries of life." In December Mr. 
Westbrook allowed Harriet £200 a year, and in Jan- 
nary his father made an eqoal allowance to him, to 
prevent ^'his cheating strangers." At Greystoke he 
had met Gslverty who introduced him to Sonthey. 
"Here is a man at S[eswiek," wrote Sonthey, "who 
acts i^n me as my own ghost woold do; he is jnst 
what I was in 1794." Shelley had long regai^ 
Sonthey with admiration, and "Thalaba" remained a 
fevorite book with him. Bat, although Sonthey was 
kind to him, contribating to his domestic comfort in 
material ways, the acqnaintance resnlted in a diminu- 
tion of Shelley's regard for him. On January 2 he 
introduced himself to Godwin by letter, according to 
his custom, having only then heard that the writer 
whom he really revered was still alive, and he inter- 
ested the grave philosopher very earnestly in his wd- 
fere. Meanwhile he had not been idle. Throng 
all these events, indeed, he must have kept busy 
with his pen. He designed a poem r e pr e s en ting the 
perfect state of man, gathered his verses to mske 
a volume, worked on his metaphysical essays, and, 
especially, composed a novel, "Hubert Cauvin," to 
illustrate the causes of the failure of the Fteaeh 
Bevolution. At Keswick, too, occurred the first of 
the personal assaults on Shelley, whioh tried the cred- 
ibility of his friends. He had begun the use of land- 
annm, as a relief from pain, but he had recovered 
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frmn the iUness wiiich diflcloBes this bet, before the 
incident oecimed. On Jannaxy 19, ftt seven o'clock 
at night, Shelley, hearing an onnaiial noiae, went to 
the door and was strock to the ground and stonned 
by a blow. Hia landlord, alarmed by the noiae, came 
to the scene, and the aasailant fled. The affair waa 
pdblished in the local paper, and ia spoken of bj Har- 
riet aa well aa SheUey. Some of the neighbora dia- 
believed in it, bat hia aimple chemical ezperimenta 
had excited their minda and made him an object of 
aoapicion, and it ia to be aaid that the eoontiy waa in 
a dbtorbed atate. Shelley'a thonghta were already 
tamed to Ireland aa a field of practical action, and, 
hia private affaire being now aatiafaetorily aettled, 
he determined to go there and work for the eaoae 
of Gatholie emancipation. At Keawick he wrote hia 
^Addreaa to the Iriah People,*' and in spite of the 
of Calvert and Godwin he atarted with hia 
in the first daya of Febroaxy, 1812, and ar- 
rived in Dablin on the 12th. 

Shelley aent hia '^Addreaa" to the printer, and 
within two weeka had fifteen handred copies on hand, 
which he diatribated freely, aending them to aixty 
ooffee-honaea, flinging them from hia balcony, giving 
them away on the atreet, and aending oat a man with 
them. He wrote alao ''Propoaala for an Aaaooia- 
tion," pabliahed March 2. He had preaented a letter 
from Godwin to Caxran, and made himaelf known to 
the leadera. On Fefaroaty 28, at a pablic meeting 
which O'Connell addreaaed, Shelley alao apoke for an 
hoar, and received mingled hiaaea and applanae, — 
applanae for the wrongs of Ireland, hiaaea for hia plea 
for religioaa toleration. He alao became acquainted 
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Mr. Lawless, a follower of Carnoi, and wrote 
passages of Irish histoxy for a proposed work by him. 
MeaDwhile Godwin sent letters dissuading liim from 
his oonrse, and finally woond up, — ^Shelley, yon 
are preparing a scene of blood." Shelley's Irish 
principles were bat remotely connected with the prac- 
tical politics of the hoary and consisted, in the main, 
of yery general conrictions in regard to eqaality, 
tolerationy and the other elements of repablican gor- 
emment. He did compose, oat of French sooroes, a 
revolationaty "Declaration of Bights." He was soon 
discooraged by the character of the men and of the 
sitaation. His heart, too, was toached by the state 
of the people, for he engaged at once in that practical 
philanthropy which was always a large part of his 
personal life. "A poor boy," he writes, "whom I 
f oond starving with his mother, in a hiding place 
of onatterable filth and misery, — whom I rescaed 
and was aboat to teach, has been snatched on a charge 
of false and yillainoas efErontery to a Magistrate of 
Hell, who gaye him the alternative of the tender or 
of military servitode. • • . I am sick of this city, 
and long to be with yoa and peace." At last he gave 
ap, sent forward a box filled with his books, which 
was inspected by the goTcmment and reported as se- 
ditions, and on April 4 left Ireland. He settled ten 
days later at Nantgwillt, near Cwm Elan, the seat of 
his cousins, the Groves, and there remained antil 
Jane. In this period he appears to have met Pea- 
cock, through whom he was probaUy introdnoed to his 
London poblisher, Hodkham. In Jane he again mi- 
grated to Lynmoath in Devon. Here he wrote hia 
"Letter to Lord Ellenboroogh," defending Eaton> 
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who had been sentenced for pabliflhing Paine's *'Age 
of Reason " in a periodical. He amused himself hj 
patting copies of the ^'Declaration of Rights ^ and a 
new satirical poem, ^The Devil's Walk," in bottles 
and fire balloons, and setting them adrift by sea and 
air; bat a more mondane attempt to circulate the 
"Declaration of Rights" resalted onfortonately for 
his servant, Dan Healy, who had become attached to 
him and followed him from Ireland, and was panished 
in a fine of £200 or eight months' imprisonment for 
posting it on the walls of Barnstable. Shelley coald 
not pay the fine, bat he provided fifteen shillings a 
week to make the prisoner's confinement more com- 
fortable. The government now pat Shelley onder 
sorveillanoe, and he was watched by Leeson, a spy. 
At Lynmoath "Qaeen Ifab " is first heard of. In 
September he removed to Tan3rrallt, near Tremadoe, 
in Wales, where he became deeply interested in a 
scheme of Mr. Haddock's for reclaiming some waste 
land by an embankment. It was a large, practical 
enterprise^ which engaged both Shelley's imagination 
and his spirit of philanthropy. Re sabscribed £100, 
and on October 4, went to London, seeking to inter- 
est others in this undertaking. Here he first met 
Godwin, throogh whom he became acqoainted with the 
Newtons, of vegetarian fame, bat before this, while 
in Dublin, he had himself adopted that way of life« 
It is uncertain whether at this time he saw Godwin's 
daoghter Mary. He renewed his acquaintance with 
Hogg, in whose narrative scenes of Shelley's life at 
this period, presented with the same vigor and viva^ 
city as in the Oxford time, occur. None of them are 
more hnmorous than such as describe the ap p ea ra nce 
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of Mi88 Hitehener, idiO| yieUing to Shelley's long ez- 
praned wiA, had joined the family before they left 
Wales and was now an inmate of the honsshold, 
Shelley had idealiied her at a distanee, bat her near 
nei^boifaood was disenchantment, Hogg's descrqi- 
tion of his walk with the *'Brown Demon,** as he 
called her, on one ann, and the ^Blaek Diamond,'* 
as he nicknamed Eliza, on the other, has given her an 
nnenviaUe figure. She was finally got rid of, and a 
stipend paid her to make good the loss she had soffered 
by giving up her school teaching; bat in her after-life 
she was moeh respected by those with whom she lived, 
and she appears to have remained veiy loyal to the 
poet, whose correspondence for nearly two years was 
so large a part of her life. 

SheUey retomed to Wales on November 13, going 
to Tanyrallt. Tliere he wo^ed very constantly at 
his essays, an nnpoblished collection of ^Biblieal Ex- 
tracts '* for popular distribation, and ^Qaeen Mab.** 
Tliere also ooeorred the second assanltnpon him, which 
has been received with more distrust than any other 
event in his life. On February 26, between ten and 
eleven o'clock, Shelley, after retiring, was alarmed by 
a noise in the parlor below. He went down with two 
loaded pistols to the billiard room, and followed the 
sound of retreating footsteps into a small office, idiere 
he saw a man passiiig, throus^ a glass window. Hie 
man fired, and Shelley's pistol flashed, on which the 
man knocked Shelly down, and, while they struggled, 
Shelley fired his second pistol, which he thought took 
effect. The man arose with a cry and said, ''by God, 
I win be revenged I I will murder your wife ! I will 
ravish your sister! By Godf I will be revengedl " 
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He then fled. The servants were still np, and the 
whole fvoSlj assembled in the parlor and remained 
for two hours. Shelley and his servant, Dan, who 
had that day returned from prison, sat up. At four 
o'oloek, Harriet heard a pistol shot, and on going 
down, found that Shelley's clothes and the window 
eortain had been shot through. Dan had left the 
room to see what time it was, when Shelley heard a 
noise at the window; as he iq;yproaehed it, a man throst 
his arm throngh the glass and fired. Shelley's pistol 
again missed fire, and he struck at the man with an 
old sword; while they were still struggling, Dan came 
back, and the man escaped. Peaeock was there the 
next sommer, and heard that persons, who eramined 
the premises in the morning, found the grass trampled 
and rolled on, bat there were no footprints except 
toward the house, and the impression of the ball on 
the wainscot showed that the pistol had been fired 
toward the window and not from it. There are other 
aeoounts of what Shelley said. In after years he 
ascribed the spasms of pain, from which he suff ered» 
to the p ressu re of the man's knee on his body. It ia 
not unlikely, as Dowden remarks, that Dan Healy had 
been followed by a spy, and it is known that Shelley 
was dogged by Leeson, whom he feared long after-^ 
wards. If the afEair is regarded as an illusion of 
the sort to which Shelley was said to be subject, the 
material circumstances show that the event was one 
of intense reality to Shelley, and it is not strange that 
he immediately left the nei^borhood, finding life 
there insupportable. He made a short journey to 
Ireland, where he arrived March 9, visited the Lakes 
of Eallamey, and returned to Dublin, March 21. 
Early in April he was back in London. 
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On retaming to London, Shelley entered again into 
negotiations with his father for a fnriher settlement- 
He would soon he of age, and it was necessaiy to 
make some terms to prevent the loss the estate would 
suffer hy raising money on post-ohit hends. He was 
mnch harassed hy his dehtors, and his &ther is said 
privately to have taken measures to relieve him from 
their persecutions withont his knowledge. It is un- 
certain whether he lived in a hotel or in lodgings. 
Hb first child, lanthe Eliza, was horn in June. At 
the end of July he was settled at Bracknell, near the 
Boinvilles, who were connected with the Newtons. 
Here Peacock visited him, and from this time hecame 
intimate. Peacock's cold judgment, notwithstanding 
his ibrequent skepticism and imperfect knowledge of 
Shelley's affairs, makes his impressions valuable. To 
him, more than to any other external influence, is to 
be attributed the devotion of Shelley, which now be- 
gan, to Greek studies. In the first week of October 
Peacock joined the family in a journey to Edinburgh, 
taken in a private carriage which Shelley had bought 
for Harriet. Nothing noteworthy occurred except 
that Shelley made a new convert, Baptista, a young 
Brazilian, who corresponded with him and partly trans- 
lated "Queen Mab^" which had been printed in the 
late spring, into Portuguese; bat he died while young. 
Shelley returned to Lond<m in December. 

Two years and a half had now passed since Shel- 
ley's marriage, and the union, in which love upon his 
part had not originally been an element, had become 
one of warm affection. Through all the vicissitudes 
of his wandering life it was a main source of Shelley's 
happiness* Time now began to disclose those limits- 
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tioDB of ehanoier and temperament which were to be 
anticipated. The last pleasant scene in this early 
married life is Peacock's description of Shelley's 
pleasure in his child: — 

"He was extremely fond of it, and wonld walk np 
and down the room with it in his arms for a long time 
together, singing to it a monotonous melody of his 
own making, which ran on the repetition of a word of 
his own making. His song was * YlQbmani, Yihmani, 
Ttfhmani, TAhmani.' It did not please me; but, 
what was more important, it pleased the child, and 
lulled it when it was fretfol. Shelley was extremely 
fond of his children. He was preeminently an affec- 
tionate father. Bat to the first-bom there were ao- 
eompaniments which did not please him. The child 
had a wet nnrse, whom he did not like, and was moch 
looked after by his wife's sister, whom he intensely 
disliked. I haye often thoo^t that if Harriet had 
nursed her own child, and if this sister had not liyed 
with them, the link of their married love would not 
have been so readily broken." 

In the autumn of 1813, on coming to London, 
Harriet began to yary from that description of her 
which Shelley had written to Fanny Godwin in De- 
cember, 1812: — 

"How is Harriet a fine lady? You indirectly ac- 
cuse her of this offence, — to me the most unpardon- 
able of all. The ease and simplicity of her habits, 
tb^ unassuming plainness of her address, the uncalcu- 
lated connection of her thou^t and speech, have ever 
formed in my eyes her greatest charm; and none of 
these are compatible with fashionable Uf e, or the at- 
tempted assumption of its Tulgar and noisy Mat.** 

It was to please her that he then bou^t a carriage 
and a quantity of plate, and she displayed a taste for 
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ezpensiye things. On the birth of the child her in- 
tellectiul sympathy with him seems to have ended. 
Afterwards she neither read nor studied. She was 
disenchanted of his views, which, Peacock mentions^ 
she joined with him in not taking seriously; she was 
disenchanted, too, of the wandering life and recur- 
ring poverty to which they led. 

Her sister's presence in the hoosehold became a 
cause of difference between her and her hnsband. 
Hie first expressed sign of domestic nnhappiness oc- 
cors in Shelley's melancholy letter to Hogg, March 
22, 1814. He had then been staying for a month 
with Mrs. Boinville, and looked forward with r^ret 
to ending his visit. He thns refers to 



''Eliza is still with ns, not Aars, bat will be with 
me when the infinite malice of destiny forces me to 
depart. I am now bat little inclined to contest this 
point. I certainly hate her with all my heart and 
sool. It is a si^t which awakens an inexpressible 
sensation of disgnst and honor to see her caress my 
poor little lanthe, in whom I may hereafter find the 
consolation of sympathy. I sometimes feel &int with 
the fatigae of checking the overflowing of my un- 
boonded abhoirence for this miserable wretch* Bat 
she is no more than a blind and loathsome worm thai 
cannot see to sting." 

Shelley felt keenly the contrast of the peacefal 
home in which he was staying with his own. Some 
yean afterwards, in 1819, he wrote to Peacock: — 



^I coold not help considering Mrs. B. when I knew 
her as the most admirable specimen of a human being 
I had ever seen. Nothing earthly ever appeared to 
me more perfect than her character and manners. It 
is improbable that I shall ever meet again the person 
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wbom I 80 much esteem and still admire. I wiflh, 
however, that when 7011 see her 70a would tell her that 
I hsre not forgotten her, nor any of the amiahle circle 
once assembled aroond her ; and that I desired such 
remembrances to her as an exile and a Pariah may be 
permitted to address to an acknowledged member of 
the communi^^ of mankind.'* 

With Mrs. BoiuTille and her danghter, Mrs. Tur- 
ner, he now made his first acquaintance with Italian. 
On March 26 he remarried Harriet, who had not been 
with him for the previoas month, in St. George's 
Church, London, in order to pUuse beyond doubt the 
validity of the Scotch marriage and the rights of his 
children. Shortly afterwards, in April, Harriet again 
left him, and to this month belongs the poem, ^Stan- 
zas, April, 1814," the most mdancholy yerses he had 
yet written, in which he speaks of his ^'sad and silent 
home,'' and "its desolated hearth." During the next 
month Harriet was still away; and, at some time in 
it, he addressed to her the stanzas, ''To Harriet, 
May, 1814," in which he appeals to her to return to 
him and restore his happiness, tells her that her feel- 
ing is ''remorseless," that it is "malice," "reTenge," 
"pride," and begs her to "pity if thou canst not love." 
There is no evidence that Harriet rejoined Shelley, 
and, when her residence is next discovered, in July, 
she was living at Bath apparently with her sister. 
The story of Harriet's voluntarily leaving Shelley may 
have sprung from this protracted absence. 

Meanwhile Shelley had met Godwin's dan^ter, 
Mary, a girl of sixteen, who is described as golden 
haired, with a pale, pure face, hazel eyes, a somewhat 
grave manner, and strength both of mind and will. 
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Eirly in June be wm feeling a etroog attnetion 
toward her. He confided in her, and oat of their 
intimaey, throii|^ her eympathy, sprang that matoal 
love idiieh soon became passion. The stanzas ^To 
Maijy Jane, 1814," show deep feeling and a sense of 
doabtfulness in their position, bat do not disclose aigr 
thooght or soggestion of a relation other than friend- 
ship. Bat to Shellqr, who was soifering deeply and 
was indeed wretched, it was not onnatoral that he 
shoold reflect whether this was not one of those occa- 
sions justifying separation, which he had always held 
shoald be met by patting an end to a relation which 
had become felse. This was his view of marriage, 
well known to Harriet at the time that he married 
her, when he had observed the ceremony for her sake^ 
and openly repeated in his writings dedicated to her 
within a year. Shelley woold not violate his princi- 
ples by saeh an action; nor coold it be pleaded that 
he had taken op with this view after obligations al- 
ready ineaned or sobseqaent to the incidents which 
made him desire a change. ELarriet probably did not 
realize what Shelley's convictions were, and may have 
been deceived by her ezperienee of his disposition. 
The natural inference from the state of the &cts, 
which, at best, are imperfectly known, is that, as 
Shelley had now come of age and was in a position to 
make his rights of property felt, Harriet, onder the 
goidanoe of her sister, who had been the intriguer from 
the start, desired such a settlement as would put her 
in possession of the social position and privileges 
which were at Shelley's command; that differences 
arose in the home, possibly on the comparatively slight 
question ^diether Eliza should continue to live 
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aMBBk; and that Harriet, swayed hy her sister, was 
endeaToring to sabdae Shelley to her way hy a oertain 
l>Miii«ft«i in her condaot, and by if not refusing to live 
with him, refraining from doing so. Bat Shelley, on 
his part, in Harriet's absence, had come to lore Maiy, 
and to see in following that Ioto the way of esci^ 
from his troubles* The time was one of intense men- 
tal excitement to him, especially when the crisis came 
early in Joly. He secured Mary's consent. She was 
the daughter of Maiy WoUstonecraf t and of Godwin, 
and deriyed from both parents the same principles of 
marriage, both by practice and precept, that Shelley 
held. In their own eyes neither of tham was com- 
mitting a wrong. Shelley sent for Harriet. She 
came to London, and he told her his determination. 
She was greatly shocked and made ill by the disdos- 
ore. Shelley acted with a certain deliberation as 
well as with openness. He directed settlements to be 
made for Ebrriet's maintenance, and saw that she was 
sapplied with money for the present. At the same 
time his state of mind was one of conflict and distress. 
Peacock describes his appearance; — 

^Nothing that I ever read in tale or history coold 
present a more striking image of a sodden, yiolent, 
irresistible, nncontrolld>le passion, than that uider 
which I found him laboring, when, at his request, I 
went up from the country to call on him in London. 
Between his old feelings toward Harriet, from whom 
he was not then separated, and his new paBsion for 
Mary, he showed in his lo<^ in his gestures, in his 
speech, the state of a mind 'suffering Uke alittle king- 
dom the nature of an insurrection.' His eyes were 
Uoodshot, his hair and dress disordered. He eangfat 
up a bottle of laudanum and said. 'I never part from 
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thu/ He added, 'I am ahrajs repealiiig to myself 
your lines fnmi Sophocles: — 

Mim*»luippiMtlotkao4tob»; 

And whA w» tnad life^ tlMny ■feeep 
Mioti UMt an tli^y iHu> aadiMt feM 

DMOwd to dMth's «tnaal dMp.' ' ' 

Maarj appean to ha>Te been detennined at last hj 
{ears for Shelley's life, and on Joly 28 she left Eng- 
land with him* 

It is nnfortonately n o c essa i y to notice another ele- 
ment in the sitoAtion. It is the testimony of the 
common friends of Harriet and Shelley — Hogg, 
Peacock, and Hookham — thst, np to the period of 
their parting, she was pore. It is said, indeed, on 
what must be r^;arded as the very doabtfol anthority 
of Miss Ckurmont, that Shelley persuaded Mary to go 
by afliiPiting Harriet's nnfaithfolness. What is cer- 
tain is that, after Harriet's death, he wrote to Maiy, 
Jannaiy 11, 1817, ^I learned jost now from Godwin 
that he has eyidrace that Harriet was nnfaithfol to 
me four months before I left England with yon." 
That Godwin had such a story is known by bis own 
eridence. The name of an obscure person, Byan, 
who was acquainted with the family as early as the 
summer of 1813, was brongbt into connection with the 
afEair. Shelley at one time doabted the paternity of 
his second child, Charles Bysshe, bom in November, 
1814, bat he was afterwards satisfied that he was in 
error. I do not find any reliable evidence that Shel- 
ley ever maintained that he was convinced in Joly, 
1814, of Harriet's infidelity. He afterwards be- 
lieved that she had been in faolt, as is shown by his 
letter to Sonthey in 1820, in which he maintains the 
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rightfolneBSof hiseondiict: ^I take God to witnees, if 
such a being is now regazding both yon and me; and I 
pledge mjaelf , if we meet, as perhaps you expect, be- 
fore Him after death, to repeat the same in his pres- 
ence — that yon accuse me wrongfoUy. I am innocent 
of ill, either done or intended. The conseqaence yon 
allnde to flowed in no respect from me." At the tame 
of the event itself, it was not necessary to Shelley's 
mind to have a justification which would appeal to all 
the world and ordinary ways of thinking; bat, when 
time disclosed soch jnstification, he made nse of it to 
strengthen his action in his own eyes and the eyes of 
Mary, and, though only by implication, in Southey's 
judgment, fle appears never to haye mentioned the 
matter to others. Shelley's habitual reticence was 
far greater than he has ever received credit for. 

Shelley and Maiy had for a companion on their 
voyage Miss Clairmont, a daughter of the second Mrs. 
Godwin fay ber first marriage. They visited Paris, 
crossed France, and stopped on the shores of Lake 
Geneva, near Brunnen. There they remained but a 
short time, and, descending the Rhine to Cologne, 
journeyed by Botterdam to England, where they ar- 
rived September 13. Peacock describes the following 
winter as the most solitary period of Shelley's life. 
He settled in London, and was greatly embarrassed 
with his affairs, endeavoring to raise money and to 
keep out of the way of creditors. He had written to 
Harriet during his journey, often saw her in London, 
and seems to have beep upon pleasant terms with 
her. Godwin, who had at first been very angry, re- 
newed his relations under the stress of his own finan- 

and the money to be had from Shelley. 
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In SumBTjj 1816y old Sir Bysshe's death greatlj im- 
pToved Shelley's porition by making him the iwimediate 
heir. He went home, and was refosed admittanee by 
his &Uier; bat negotiations ooold not be long delayed. 
They lasted for eighteen months. He was given the 
choice of entailing the entire estate, £200,000, sor- 
rendering his claim to that part of the property, 
£80,000, which conld not be taken from him, and 
accepting a life interest, on which condition he should 
leceiTe the whole; or, refusing this, he should be 
deprived of the £120,000, which would go to his 
younger brother, John. Shelley refused to execute 
the entail, which he thought wrong, and yielded the 
larger part of the property. To pay his immediate 
debts he sold his succession to the fee-simple of a per* 
tion of the estate, valued at £18,000, to his father 
for £11,000, in June, 1816, and by the same agree- 
ment received a fixed annual allowance of £1,000, and 
also a considerable sum of money. He sent Harriet 
£200 for her debts, and directed his bankers to pay 
her £200 annually from his allowance. Mr. West- 
brook also continued to his daughter his allowance of 
£200, so that she now had £400 a year. 

Early in this year Shelley was told that he was 
dying rapidly of consumption. His health was cer- 
tainly broken before this time, but every symptom of 
pulmonary disease suddenly and completely passed 
away. In February Mary's first child was bom, but 
died within a fortnight. In the spring he settled at 
Bishopgate and there wrote '^Alastor.'' In 1816, 
Mary's second child, William, was bom. In May, 
Shelley, with Mary and Miss Claiimont, left England 
for the Continent, and within two weeks arrived at 
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Like Genera. Tliere he beeame aeqaainted with 
Byroiiy and spent tbe summer boating with bim. 
Unknown to Shelley or Maij, Miss Clairmonty before 
leaving London, had become Byron's mistress, and 
the intrigue went on at Geneva without their know- 
ledge. There Shelley also met Monk Lewis. On r^ 
turning to England, where he arrived September 7, he 
settled at Bath for some months. The two incidents 
that saddened the year occurred in quick succession. 
On October 8, Mary's half-sister Fsnny, daughter of 
Maiy WoUstonecraft and Imlay, committed suicide 
by taking laudanum at an inn in Swansea. Shelley 
was much shocked by this event, but another blow was 
in store for him. He seems to have lost sight of 
Harriet during his residence abroad, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he saw her after reaching England, She 
had received her allowances regularly. In November 
Shelley sought for and could not find her. It is 
affirmed that she was living under the protection of 
her father until shortly before her death. She was 
in lodgings, however, in that month, and did not re* 
turn to them after November 9. On December 10 
her body was found in the Serpentine Biver. Of 
the two suicides, he said that he felt that of Fanny 
most acutely; but it is plain that, while he said at a 
later time she had ^a heart of stone,*' the fate of 
Harriet brou^t a melancholy that was not to pass 
away, thou|^ he had ceased to love her. Unfortu- 
nately there is no doubt that she had erred in her li& 
after leaving his protection, but the letters she wrote 
to an Irish firiend excite pity and qrmpathy with her. 
Shelley was married to Mary December 30, in St. 
Mildred's Chnreh. He immediately undertook to 
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towet hii efaUdien iram the Wesifavodks. Hhb&b ehil- 
dien had been plaeedy before Harriei'e deethj vndsr 
the ewe of the Ber. John Kendall, at Bodbfooke. 
Hie Weetbrookfl were determined to eonteet Shelley's 
pooBOflrion of them. Hie aliair was brought into 
the Chaneeiy Conrt. It iraa set forth that Shellej 
was a man of atheistieal and immoral prineipleB, and 
^Qaeen Mab^** which had been distribated onty in a 
private way, was offered in proof. The ease was 
heard early in 1817 before Lord Eldon. SheUey 
was represented by his lawyers. On March 27 Lord 
Eldon gave judgment against Shelleyi basing it on 
his opinions as affecting hb eondnct. The children 
were not placed in the hands of the Westbrooksi but 
were made wards, and the persons nominated by Shel- 
ley, Dr. and Mrs. Hume, were appointed guardians. 
Shelley was to be allowed to visit them twelve times 
in the year, bat only in the presoice of their goar- 
dians, and the Westbrooks were given the same privi- 
lege withoat that restriction. 

Shelley settled at Marlow early in 1817, having 
with him Miss Clairmont and her new-bom child 
Allegra, and his own two children, William and 
Clara. Li the summer he wrote *"Ilie Bevolt of 
Islam,'' besides prose pamphlets upon politics; bat he 
had now really began his serious life as a poet. The 
only doud on his happiness was the separation from 
his children, which his poems sufficiently illustrate. 
Hunt, with whom he was now intimate, says, that 
after the decision Shelley ^'never dared to trust him- 
self with mentioning their names in my hearing, 
though I had stood at his side tfaroi^ihout the busi- 
ness." He was in fear lest his other children should 
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be taken frmnhim; and he finally detennined to leave 
TCwgiMiil and settle in Italy, being partly led thereto 
by the state of his health, for which he was advised 
to try a warm climate. 

The private and intimate view of SheUey, iram the 
time of his onion with Haiy in the summer of 1814 
to that of his final departure from Rngland in the 
spring of 1818, is given by Peaeoek and Hont. Pea- 
cock had become his ftimiliar friend, thoo^ Shelley 
was less confidential with him than Peacock sopposed. 
In the solitary winter of 1814-16, which was spent 
drearily in London, Peaoock saw him often; and in 
the next summer, during his residence at Bishopgate^ 
the pleasant voyage np the Thames to TrfM*Wftdft was 
taken. It was on this excursion that Peacock's fa- 
vorite prescription for Shelley's ills — '^ three mnttoa 
chops well peppered** — effected so sodden a cure. 
Peacock attributes much of Shelley's physical ills to 
his vegetarian diet. He observes that whenever Shel- 
ley took a journey and was obliged to live ^on what 
he could get," as Shelley said, he became better in 
health, so that his frequent wanderings were beneficial 
to him. On these journeys, he notes, too» SheUey 
always took with him pistols for self-defence, and 
laudanum as a resource from the extreme fits of pain 
to which he was subject. SheUey was apprehensive 
of personal danger, and he had a vague fear, till he 
left England, that his &ther would attempt to re- 
strain his liberty on a charge of madness. He also 
had at one time the suspicion that he was afflicted 
with elephantiasis. Peacock took these incidents 
more seriously than is at all warranted. Shellqfr'f 
mind was, in general, strong, active and sound; hia 
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iodiistryy both in aeqaisition and creation, was le- 
maikable; and the theory that he was really unbal- 
anced in any inaterial degree is not in hannony 
his constant inteUeetnal power, his very notii 
praetieal sense and carefolness in soeh business as he 
had to ezecate, and his adherence to &et in those 
eases where his accoont can be tested by another's. 
He had visions, both waking and sleeping; he had 
wandering fears that became ideas temporarily, per- 
haps approaching the point of hallocination; bat to 
giye such incidents, which are not ertraordinaiy, 
nndne weight is to disturb a just impression of Shel- 
ley's mind and life, as a whole, which were singu- 
larly distingnished by continual intellectual force, 
tenacity and consistency of principle, and studies and 
moral aims maintained in the midst of confusing and 
annoying ai&urs, perpetual discouragement, and bodily 
weariness and pain. The excess of ideality in him 
disturbed his judgment of women, but in other rela- 
tions of life, except at times of illness, he did not 
▼aiy from the normal more than is the lot of genius. 

Peacock brings out, more than other friends, the 
manner of Shelley, his temperance in discussion, espe- 
cially when his own afUrs were concerned, and his 
serene demeanor. One anecdote is illustrative of this 
courtesyf and at the same time indicates that limitation 
under which his friendship with Peacock went on: — 

''I was walking with him in Bisham Wood, and 
we had been talking in the usual way of our ordinary 
subjects, when he suddenly fell into a gloomy reverie. 
I tried to rouse him out of it, and made some remarks 
which I thou^t might make him laugh at his own 
abstraction. Suddenly he said to me, still with the 
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same gloomy exprearioii: 'There ia one thing to whieh 
I haye decidedly made op mj mind. I will take a 
gieat glaaa of ide every ni^t.' I aaidy laughingly, 
'A yery good reaolation, as the reeolt of a melancholy 
mnsing.* 'Yes,' he said, 'bat yoa do not know wl^ 
I take it. I shall do it to deaden my feelings; for I 
see that those who drink ale haye none.' Hie nert 
day he said to me, 'yoa most haye thoan^t me yery 
onreasonahleyesteidayeyening?' I said, 'I did, ear- 
tainly.' 'lien,' he said, 'I wiU tell yoa what I 
would not tell any one else. I was thinking of Har- 
riet.' I told him I had no idea of soeh a thing; it 
was so long since he had named her.'' 

This is the single instance of expression of the re* 
morse which Shelley felt for Harriet's bite. 

Peacock mentions the heartiness of Shelley's lang^ 
ter, in connection with his &iliire to caltiyate a taate 
for comedy in him, for Shelkyfelt the pain of eome^ 
and its necessary insensibility to finer humane feeling; 
bat this did not make him enjoy less his familiar, 
harmless humor, in which there was a dash of hia 
early wild spirits. He was always fond of amuse - 
ments of a childlike sort. Peacock thoa^ that it 
was from him SheUey learned the sport of sailing 
paper-boats, happy if he coald load them with pennies 
for the boys on the other side of stream or pond. At 
Marlow he used to play with a little girl who had at- 
tracted him, pushing a taUe across the floor to her, 
and when he went away he gaye her nuts and raisins 
beiqwd on a plate, which she kept throo^ lifo in 
memory of him, and on her death willed it, so that 
it ia now among the few personal relics of the poet. 
At Marlow, too^ he yisited the poor in their hones, 
as his custom was, helping and adyising. His boose 
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there was a laige one with many roomsy and hand- 
eomelj fumidied, the lihraiy being large enough for 
a ball-Toom, and the garden pleasant. Peaeock's last 
aenioe was to introduce him to the Italian opera, of 
idiieh he became fond, just before learing England. 

Hnnt had once seen Shelley in earlier years, and 
in prison had received letters of admiration and en- 
couragement frmn him; bat he did not really know 
him until the end of 1815, jost at the time of Har- 
riet's death. He is more erenly i^ipreciatiye, and no 
such allowances as are made for Hogg and Peacock 
have to be observed in his case. Shelley was espe- 
eially fond of Huit's children, and wonld play with 
them to their great delight. The anecdote of their 
begging him ^'not to do the horn " (meaning that he 
ahoDld not twist his hair on his forehead in acting the 
monster) is well known. It had been the temptation 
of setting off fireworks with the Newton children that 
took Shelley away from Godwin on his first night with 
the philosopher and introduced him to the vegetarian 
circle. Hunt was in many ways more fitted by na- 
ture to enter into qrmpathy with Shelley than any 
one he had known; the friendship they formed was 
deli^tfal to both, and Shelley's part in it caused 
him to show some of his finest qualities of tact, tolera- 
tion and serrice, that asked no thanks and knew no 
bounds. On the other hand, Hnnt several times de- 
fended Shelley's good name under virulent and slan- 
derous attacks, and after his death was one of those 
who repeatedly spoke out for him. Hunt ascribes 
Shelley's disrepute in ignglMi^l in considerable measure 
to the effect of the Lord Chancellor's decree depriving 
him of his children. He says : — 
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^He WIS ssid to be keeping m een^^ at Mariow, 
and Ilia frienda partook of the aeandal. Thia keeper 
of aaeraglus wbo, ia fact, waa eztremelj diffleolt to 
pleaae in aodi mai t era, and wiio had no idea of hyve 
nneoimected with aentimenty paaneii hia d^a like a 
hennit. He loae early in the monung, walked and 
read before bteakfMt, took that meal apaiii^iiyy wrote 
and atodied the g r eater part of the flMnung, walked 
and read again, dined on TegetaUea (lor he took 
neither meat nor wine) co nver sed with hia frienda 
(to whom hia honae waa erer open), again walked oat, 
and naoall J finiahed with reading to hia wi& till ten 
o'doek, when he went to bed. Tliia waa hia dailj 
eziatenee. Hia book waa generalfy Plato, or Homer, 
or one of the Greek tragediea, or the IMUe, in whieh 
hat he took a g re at , thon^ peeoliar, and often ad- 
miring intereat." 

Hont notieea, aa othera hare done, the great Tari*- 
bility of Shelley's eap r e s ai on, dno to hia reaponaiTeneaa 
to the aeenea about him or hia own memorieB, and in 
partieolar the inddmrneaB with which he woold droop 
into aa aspect of dejection* He admired Ida ehamc- 
ter, and did not diatmst hia temperament becanae 
aome of hia mooda mi^ teem at the time inezplie*- 
ble. He eapedallj praiaea his generoaity, and the 
noble way of it, aa he had reason to do, lumng at one 
time leeeiTed £1,400 from him, besides the loans 
(which were the same aa gifts) in the ordinaiy course 
of allaira; and, indeed, nothing bat its emptinees erer 
cl osed Shelley's parse to any of his friends, iHio, it 
most be said, availed themselTCS someidiat freely of 
hia liberal natare. One anecdote told by Hnnt bringa 
Shelley before the eye better than pages of descrip- 
tion, and with it he closes his reminiscences of the 
Marlow period:—* 
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^SheUfly, in eonuiig to oar hooae that night, had 
{oond n woman lying near the top of the hill in fits. 
It was a fieree winter night, with snow upon the 
ground; and winter loses nothing of its fierceness at 
Hempstead. My friend, always the promptest as well 
as most pitying on these ooeasions, knocked at the 
first houses he conld reach, in order to have the woman 
taken in. The inyariable answer was that they oonld 
not do it. He asked for an oathoose to pat her in, 
while he went for a doctor. Impossible. In Tain he 
assared them that she was no impostor. They woald 
not dispate the point with him; bat doors were dosed, 
and windows shnt down. • • • Time files. The poor 
woman is in eonTolsions; her son, a yoang man, 
lamenting orer her. At last my friend sees a car- 
riage driying op to a hoase at a little distance. The 
knock is giren; the warm door opens; servants and 
lights poor forth. Now, thoa^t he, is the time. 
He pats on his best address. ... He tells his story. 
They only press on the faster. 'Will yoa go and see 
her? ' 'No, sir; there's no necessity for that sort of 
thing, depend on it. Impostors swarm everywhere. 
The thing cannot be done. Sir, yoar condnct is ex- 
traordinary.' 'Sir,' cried Shelley, assnming a very 
dilEerent manner and forcing the fioarishing hoase- 
holder to stop oat of astonishment, 'I am sorry to say 
that your condnct is fu€ extraordinary, and if my own 
seems to amaie yoa, I will tell yoa something which 
will amaie yoa more, and I hope will frighten yoa. 
It is Boch men as yoa who madden the spirits and the 
patience of the poor and wretched; and if ever a oon- 
yalsion comes in this coantry (as is very probable) 
recollect what I tell yon: jron will have yoar hoase, 
that yoa refase to pat the miserable woman into, 
bomt over yoar head.' 'God bless me, sir! Dear 
me, sirl ' exclaimed the poor, frightened man, and 
flattered into his mansion. The woman was then 
broaght to oar hoase, ^diich was at some distance and 
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dofwn a bleak path; and Shidley and lier aon were 
obliged to bold ber till tbe doctor eonld amye. It 
appeared tbat she bad been attending tbia son in Lon* 
don, on a criminal cbaige made against bim, tbe agi- 
tation of wbicb bad thrown ber into fits on ber return. 
The doctor said tbat die would baye periahedy bad she 
remained tbere a abort time longer. Hie next day 
my friend sent motber and son comfortably bome to 
Hendon, wbere tbey were known, and wbence tbey 
returned bim tbanks full of gratitude. ** 

Sbelley left England for tbe last time on Mareb 12, 
1818, and travelled by tbe way of Paris and Mont 
Cenis to Milan. Tbeneeforth be resided in Italy, 
witb frequent cbanges of abode at first, but finaUy at 
Pisa and its neigbboriiood. He bad now matured, 
and bis intimate life, bis nature, and bis cbaneter, 
aie disclosed by bimself in tbe rapidly produced works 
on wbicb bis fame rests. From tbis time it is not 
necessary to seek in otbers' impreasions tbat knowledge 
of liiiMolf wbicb is tbe end of biography; Mid tbe 
singular consistency and self-possession of bis duuv 
aeter and career, as sbown in bis poetry and prose^ 
and in bis familiar letters, bearing out as tbey do 
tbe permanent traits of bis disposition already known, 
and correcting or sbedding li^t upon wbat was extra- 
ordinary in bis personality, give tbe best reaaon for 
belief tbat mucb in Sbelley's earlier career wbicb 
seems abnormal is due to tbe misapprehension and tbe 
misinterpretation of bim by bis friends. It was tbe 
life of a youth, impulsive and self-confident, and, 
moreover, it is tbe only full narrative of youth which 
our literature affords. If the thoughts and actions 
of first years were more commonly and minutely 
detailed, tbere might be less wonder, less distrust, 
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less hanh judgment upon what aeems enatic and 
fooliBh in Shelley's early days. His misfortone was 
that immaturity of mind and judgment became fixed 
in improdent acts; his pnustical responsibility foreran 
its dae time. Yet the story, as it stands, demon- 
strates generons aims, a sense of hunan duty, an 
interest in man's welfare, and a resolntion to seire 
it, as exceptional as Shelley's poetic genins, intimate 
as the tie was between the two ; for he was right in 
characterising his poetic genius as in the main a moral 
one. The latter years, during which his life is con* 
tained and expressed in his works, require less atten- 
tion to SQch details as have been followed thos far; 
his life in manhood most be read in his poetry and 
prose, and especially in his letters, but some account 
of external afbirs is still necessary. 

He had taken Miss Clairmont and her child with 
him, but at Milan the baby, Allegra, was sent to 
Byron, who undertook her bringing up and education. 
He enjoyed the opera at Milan, and made an excur- 
sion to Como in search* of a house, but finally de- 
cided to go further south, and departed, on May 1, 
for Leghorn, where the party arrived within ten 
days. The presence there of the Gisbornes, old 
friends of Godwin, drew him to that city, which 
became, with Pisa, his principal place of residence. 
Mrs. Gisborne was a middle-aged woman of sense 
and experience^ and possessed of much literary culti- 
vation. She had been brought up as a girl, in the 
East, and had married Beveley, the student of Athe- 
nian antiquities, in Borne. He was a Badical, and 
on returning to England became associated with God- 
win, Holcroft, and others of the group of reformers; 
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and in this way it happened that when Biaiy's mother 
died at 1^ er child's birth, Mn. Beyeley took the babe 
home and cared for it. Two yean later, when Bey- 
eley died, Godwin proposed marriage to her, bat was 
refnsed; and afterwards she married Mr. Gisbome, 
with whom she had lived in Italy for some years. 
She welcomed Mary with great cordiality, and the 
pleasan^est relations, which were only once broken, 
sprang up between the families. She introduced 
Shelley to Calderon, and read Spanish with him, as 
time went on, greatly to his pleasure; and, on his 
side, he became attached to her son, Henry Beyeley, 
a yoong engineer, and especially assisted him in the 
scheme of patting a steamboat on the Mediterranean; 
bat the plan, in which Shelley had embarked capital, 
failed. It was in the financial complications spring- 
ing oat of this a&ir that opportanity was giyen for 
the breach of confidence which then ocearred, as Shel- 
ley thoogfat he was to be defrauded; bat the trouble 
between them was amicably settled. These eyents 
took place at a later time. 

Shelley did not at once settle in Leghorn, bat took 
a house at the Baths of Lucca, where he spent a quiet 
period, pleased with the scene^ his walks and rides, 
the bath under the woodland waterfall, and all the 
first delights of Italy, while he was not blind to 
its miseries. He finished ^'Rosalind and Helen,'' 
which he had begun at Marlow, and translated Plato's 
^Symposium." Miss Clairmont had already begun 
to be discontented at the separation from Allegra, and 
was far from comforted by what news reached her of 
Byron's life at Venice. Shelley yielded to her anx- 
iety and, on August 19, accompanied her by Florenoe 
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to Venioey where Byion received him cordially, and 
offered him his villa at Este, where her mother, whose 
presence in Venice was concealed, would he permitted 
to see AIl^;ra. Shelley wrote to Mary, who left 
Lucca August 30, and the family was soon settled at 
Este. Here their youngest child, Clara, sickened, 
and, on their taking her at once to Venice for ad- 
vice, she died in that city, Septemher 24. The loss 
made the aatmnn lonely at Este, hat there, except for 
brief visits to Byron, Shelley remained, writing the 
''lines on the Euganean Hills," ''Julian and Mad- 
dalo,'' and the first act of "Ptomethens Unbound." 
His poetic genius had come somewhat suddenly to its 
mastery, and his mind was full of great plans, keeping 
it restless and absorbed, while his melancholy seemed 
to deepen. On November 5 they departed for the 
south. Miss dairmont still accompanying them, and 
she continued to live with them. They arrived at 
Bome November 20, and, remaining only a week, 
were settled at Naples December 1. Here Shelley 
was intoxicated with the beauty of Italy; he visited 
Pompeii, ascended Vesuvius, and went south as far as 
Paestnm, and in his letters gives marvellously beau- 
tiful descriptions of these scenes; but he was, for 
causes which remain obscure, deeply dejected and un- 
happy to such a degree that he hid his verses from 
Mary and disclosed no more of his grief than he could 
help. She ascribed his melancholy to physical de- 
pression, but there were other reasons, never satisfac- 
torily made out. He worked but little, only at fin- 
ishing and remodelling old poems, except that he wrote 
the well-known personal poems of that winter. 

On March 6 they returned to Bome, and there he 
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plucked op courage agam, and finished three acts of 
'^FrometheoB Unhound," writing in that wilderness 
of heaaty and rain which he descrihes with a sad elo- 
qnence. Here the most severe domestic sorrow they 
were to undergo came upon them in the death of their 
boy, William, on Jane 7. Shelley watched by him 
for sixty hours nninterraptedly, and immediately was 
called on to forget his grief and sustain Mary, who 
sank nnder this last blow. '^ Yesterday," he wrote 
to Peacocky ^ after an illness of only a few days, my 
little William died. There was no hope from the 
moment of the attack. Yon will be kind enoo^ to 
tell all my friends, so that I need not write to them. 
It is a great exertion to me to write even this, and it 
seems to me as if , hunted by calamity as I hare been, 
that I should never recoyer any cheerfulness again.*' 
He removed with Mary at once to Leghorn, that she 
might have Mrs. Gisborne's company, and there spent 
the summer. ''The Cenci " was the work of these 
months, written in a tower on the top of his house 
overlooking the country. On October 2 they went to 
Florence, where his last child, Percy, was born No« 
vember 12. The galleries were a perpetual delight 
to him, and especially the sculptures, on which he 
made notes and from which he derived poetic stim- 
ulus. Here he wrote the fourth act of ''Prometheus 
Unbound," finishing that poem. 

On January 27 they removed to Pisa, where they 
found a friend in Mrs. Mason, one of the Earl of 
Kingston's daughters whom Mary Wollstonecraft had 
once in charge. She was one of their set of ac- 
quaintances from this time. Shelley was much trou- 
bled in the opening months of this year, 1820, by 
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Godwin's eomplaints and emfaamssments, bat as he 
had already given Godwin £4,000 or £5,000, and in 
ovder to do it had divested himself, as he reminded 
Godwin, of four or five times this amonnt, which he 
had raised from money-lenders, and as he was really 
nnable to accomplish anything by each sacrifices, 
he receded from the impossible task of extricating 
him from debt. Miss Churmont, too, toward whom 
Shelley*B conduct is tenderly considerate and manly, 
cansed him troable by her anxiety about Allegra, and 
her inability to keep on good terms with Mary, who 
was now unwilling that she should continue with them. 
His discharged servant, Paolo, also was a source of 
uneasiness and exasperation, as he first attempted to 
blacVmail Shelley and then spread scandals about his 
private life, which were taken up in Italy and echoed 
in England. On June 15 they again removed to 
Leghorn, taking the house of the Gisbomes, and on 
August 6 went for the summer to the Baths of San 
Giuliano near Pisa. To these months belong ^The 
Witch of Atlas, ** and ''CEdipus Tyrannus;** but Shel- 
ley's principal works were the occasional pieces. He 
had become greatly discouraged by the continued neg- 
lect of the public, and by the personal attacks to which 
his character was subjected in England. He certainly 
felt keenly his position as an outcast, and though 
his enthusiasm for political causes was undiminished 
and flamed up in ^The Mask of Anarchy," and 
the ''Odes," his spirit was depressed and hopeless. 
Miss Clairmont left them at the end of the summer, 
and became a private governess in Florence, though 
from time to time she visited them. On October 22 
Medwin joined them for some months, and directly 
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after, on October 29, they retomed from the Baths 
to Fua for the winter. Here their circle of acquain- 
tance was now large, and included Professor Pacchiani, 
Emilia Yiviani, Prince Mavrooordato, the PHnoess 
Argiropoli, Sgricci, Taaffe, — new names, bat, except- 
ing two^ of minor importance. Emilia Viviani was a 
young lady who interested Mary and Miss Clairmont 
as well as Shelley in her misfortunes. She was the 
occasion of '^Epipsychidion," in writing which Shelley 
expressed his full idealization of woman as the object 
of loye and in so doing broke the charm of this last 
object of his idolatry. The event ended in exciting a 
certain jealousy in Mary, who was soon disenchanted 
of the distressed maiden; but she continued to be 
treated by all with the greatest kindness. Mavrocor- 
dato was the occasion of Shelley's keener interest in 
the Greek revolt, which was expressed in ^^Hellas," 
an improvisation of 1821, and he was welcome also 
to Mary, who read Greek with him. The most im- 
portant addition to the cirde was Edward Williams 
and his wife, Jane, who came on January 13, 1821, 
and were Shelley's constant and most prised compan- 
ions, from this time to the end. The summer was 
spent at the Baths of Giuliano, where *^ Adonais " was 
composed, except that Shelley went to Bavenna to 
see Byron in August; and the winter was passed 
at Pisa, where Byron settled in November with the 
Countess Guiccioli. Medwin also returned and joined 
the circle. It was proposed, too, to invite Hunt, 
who was in straits, to Italy, and a plan was made 
for him to join with Byron in issuing '^Tlie Liberal '' 
there, and in consequence of this arrangement, and 
by Shelley*s free but self-denying material aid, he 
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WIS enabled to eomey but did not ftrrire so soon ae was 
hoped. 

Sach, in rapid oatline, was the external coarse of 
Shelley's life in these four Italian years up to the 
spring of 1822. He had accomplished his poetic 
work, thoo^ it remained in large part nnpdblishedi 
and he looked npon himself as having &iled, — not 
that he did not know that his work was good, bat that 
it had received no recognition. In private life he had 
continaed to meet with grave misfortane, and his 
character still stood blackened and tradaced in the 
eyes of the world. His life with Mary had been a 
happy one, bat he had early learned that it was his 
part to deny himself and contain his own moods and 
sorrows. It is plain that he felt a lack of perfect 
sympathy between them, a certain coldness, and some- 
thing like faolt-finding with him becaose of his per- 
sistent difference from the world and its ways. He 
was pained by this, and made solitary, and Mary 
afterwards was aware of it, as her self-reproaches 
show; bat the anion, notwithstanding, was one of 
tender affection in the midst of many circomstances 
that might have distarbed it. To Shelley's contin- 
aed loneliness mast be ascribed the deep melancholy 
of his verses to Mrs. Williams, the sheaf of poems 
that was the last of all. Edward Williams, who had 
been at Eton in Shelley's time, may have had some 
knowledge of him, bat he was practically a new ac- 
qaaintance. He was manly and generoas by nature, 
and had a taste for Hteratore, thoagh his previoas life 
had been an active one. Shelley became much at- 
tached to him, and f oand in his company, as they 
boated on the Serchio together, great enjoyment. 
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Both he and Mary express warm admiration for their 
friend. Mrs. Williams suffered the same idealization 
that Shelley had wrought ahoat eyety woman who at- 
tracted him at all; and the peace and happiness of 
her life with her hnshand especially won upon him. 
The yerses he wrote her were kept secret from Mary, 
and haye the personal and intimate quality of poems 
meant for one alone to read. This friendship was 
the last pleasure that Shelley was to know, and Wil- 
liams was to he his companion in death. 

TVelawny, from whom the tme description of Shel- 
ley at the end of life comes, joined the circle January 
14, 1822. He had led a romantic life as a sailor, 
and was now twenty-eight years old when he sought 
oat Shelley, and made friends with Byron, and 
thronj^ these friendships hecame an interesting char- 
acter to the world. The scene of his introduction to 
Shelley has heen often quoted: — 

'^The Williamses receiyed me in their earnest, cor- 
dial manner. We had a great deal to communicate 
to each other, and were in loud and anifinatfi^ conyer- 
sation, when I was rather put out hy ohserring in the 
passage near the open door opposite to iHbere I sat a 
pair of glittering eyes steadily fixed on mine. It was 
too dark to make out whom they helonged to. With 
the acuteness of a woman, Mrs. Williams's eyes fol- 
lowed the direction of mine, and going to the door- 
way she lao^^iingly said, 'Come in, Shelley; it's only 
our friend Tre, just arriyed.' Swiftly gliding in, 
blushing like a girl, a tail, slim stripling held out 
both his hands; and, althou^ I could hardly belieye, 
as I looked at his flushed, feminine and artless face, 
that it could be the poet, I returned his warm pres- 
sure. After the ordinary greetings and courtesies he 
sat down and listened. I was silent from astonish- 
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ment. Was it possible this mild-lookiiig, beatdless 
boy could be the veritable monster at war with all 
the world? — excommmiicated by the Fathers of the 
Quirch, deprived of his eivil rights by the fiat of a 
grim Lord Chancellor, discarded by every member of 
his family, and denooneed by the rival sages of our 
literature as the fomider of a Satanic school? I could 
not believe it; it must be a hoax. . • . He was hab- 
ited like a boy in a black jacket and trousers, which 
he seemed to have outgrown, or his tailor, as is the 
custom, had most shamefully stinted him in his 'six- 
ings/ Mrs. Williams saw n^ embazrassment and, to 
relieve me, asked Shelley what book he had in his 
hand. His face brightened, and he answered briaUy, 
^Calderon's ^'Magico Rrodigioso.** *I am translating 
some passages in it.' 'Oh, read it to us! ' Shoved 
off from the shore of commonplace incidents, that 
could not interest him, and fairly launched on a 
theme that did, he instantly be<»me oblivions of 
everything but the book in his hand. The masterly 
manner in which he analyzed the genius of the author, 
his lucid interpretation of the story, and the ease with 
which he translated into our language the most subtle 
and imaginative passages of the Spanish poet were 
marvellous, as was his command of the two languages. 
After this touch of his quality I no longer doubted 
his identity. A dead silence ensued. Looking up I 
asked, 'Where b he? ' Mrs. Williams said, 'Who? 
Shelley? Oh, he comes and goes like a spirit, no 
one knows when or where. ' Presently he reappeared 
with Mrs. SheUey." 

Trelawny's whole narrative is very vivid and clear, 
and, in particular, he renders the boyishness of Shel- 
ley better than Hogg or Peacock, who turned it to 
ridicule. He found in him the old qualities, how- 
ever, and many of the old habits. He stiU read or 
wrote incessantly, and could dose his senses to the 
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world ttTOundy even at Byron's dinner^partiefly and 
withdraivr to hia own thong^ta. He bad no regolar 
habits of eating, and lived on water and bread, » 
''bread literally bia staff of life." He eoold jump 
into ibe water, on being told to swim, and lie qniet on 
ibe bottom till ''fisbed out," — an incident thatwonld 
ba?e read yeiy differently in Hogg or Peacock, bat 
is bare told with perfect nature* He was self-willed. 
''I always go on till I am stopped, and I never am 
stopped, ** be said. He had fiUed Williams with en- 
tbosiasm for self- im provement, and won him over 
wholly to books and thoogfat and poetizing, jost aa be 
always sought to do with bis friends, man or women. 
He was aa passionately fond of boating as ever and 
eager for the craft be bad ordered for the summer, 
which they were to spend in the Gulf of Spezia, as 
had been decided; and he wandered out alone into the 
Fine Forest to write, as when be composed ''Alastor.'' 
The same features, the same traits, are here as of old, 
— with the difference that they are told naturally 
without the suggestion of grotesqueness on one side or 
of incipient lunacy on tho other. This sustains our 
belief in Shelley's always bavii^ been a natural being, 
subject to no more of eccentricity or disease than ex- 
ists within the bounds of an ordinary healthy nature. 
''He was like a bealtl^, well-conditioned boy," says 
Trelawny. The gentle timidity ia here, too, the half 
ludicrous fear of a "party" with iddeh Mary bad 
"threatened " him, and similar slynesses that existed 
in bis temperament, with tho opennees that knew no 
wrong where no wrong waa meant. His dislike of 
^Ton, mixed with admiration of his genius and dis- 
couragement in its presence, is not concealed* and the 
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yigor and brillianey of Iub talk, its eloquent flow, to- 
gether with his spells of sadness and the physical 
spasms that made him zoU on the floor, bat with self- 
command and words of nnf orgetting kindness for those 
aboat him who were oUiged to look on, and also the 
constant disoooragement of his spirits in respect to 
himself and his life^ — are all spread on these pages, 
which are biographicallj of the highest Talne. It is 
fortunate that there is so faithful a witness of these 
last days; bat this memoir most draw to a close with- 
out lingering oyer the last portrait. 

The plan to pass the summer on the Golf of Speiia 
was carried oat. On May 1, after some difficulties in 
finding a place of abode, Shelley was settled in the 
Casa Magni, a lonely house on the edge of the sea, 
under steep and wooded slopes, beneath which rod^ 
footpaths wound to Lerici on the south aud to the near 
village of San Terenso on the north. The Williamses 
were with him, and, temporarily. Miss Clairmont, to 
whom in the first days he there broke the news of the 
death of Allegra. The spot is one of indescribable 
beauty, with lovely views, both near and distant, 
wherever the eye wanders or rests ; but it had also an 
aspect of wildness and strangeness, which depressed 
Mary's spirits. *^The gales and squalls," she says, 
*^that hailed our first arrival surrounded the bay with 
foam. The howling winds swept round our exposed 
house, and the sea roared unremittingly. . • . The 
natives were wilder than the place. Our near neigh- 
bors of San Terenso were more like savages than any 
people I ever before lived among. Many a night they 
passed on the beach singing, or rather howling, the 
women dancing about among the waves that broke at 
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their feet, the men leaning againBt the rocks and join- 
ing in their load, wild chonu.** It was among these 
yillagers that Shellej's last offices of eharitjr were 
done, as he yisited them in their houses, and helped 
the sick and the poor as he was able. On May 12 
arriyed the boat which Shelley christened the Ariel, 
— ^a perfect plaything for the sommer,'' Williams 
said. They made also a shallop of canvas and reeds, 
and in one or the other of these crafts he inces- 
santly boated. He wiote ''The Triumph of Life,** 
going off by himself in his shallop in the moonli^^t. 
Mary thought it was the happiest period in his life. 
''I still inhabit this divine bay," he wrote, ''reading 
Spanish dramas, and sailing and listening to the 
most ^t»<»bimt^T»g music." Again he says, "If the 
past and future could be obliterated, the present would 
content me so well that I could say with Faust to the 
passing moment, — 'Remain thou, thou art so beauti- 
ful.' '* Mary unfortunately was not so happy, and 
she says, took no pleasure excepting when "sailing, 
lying down with my head on his knee, I shut my eyea 
and felt the wind and our swift motion alone." She 
was also at one time dangerously ill, and Shelley him- 
self was far from well. The house was a place of 
visions. One night, when with Williams, he saw Al- 
legra as a naked child rise from the waves, clapping 
her hands; again he saw the image of himself, who 
asked him, "How long do you mean to be content? " 
And Mrs. Williams twice saw Shelley ^rfien he was 
not present. 

Two months passed by in this retreat, and it was 
now time for Leigh Hunt to arrive. Shelley set off 
to meet him at Leg^m, taking WiUiams and the 
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Muloi^bqjTy Charles Yxriaa, with him. Marjr called 
Shdley back two or three tiiiiea and told him that if 
he did not ecmie soon ahe Bhoold go to Piaa, with their 
ehild Perejy and cried bitterly yrhai he went away. 
The next day he anrived at Leghorn. Thornton Hunt 
always remembered the cry with which Shelley roahed 
into his &ther'8 arms, saying, ^I am inexpreasiUy 
delighted! yon cannot think how in expressi bly hi^ipy 
it makes me." He saw the Hants settled, and ar- 
ranged affairs between Hunt and Byron; bat both he 
and Williams were anzioos to retom to their £smilies 
in their lonely sitaation. On Jnly 8 they set sail in 
the Ariel, not withoat warning of risk. Hie weather 
was threatening, and in a few moments they were lost 
in a sea-fog. Trelawny describes the scene : — 

^Althoa^ the son was obscmed by mists it was 
oppressiyely soltiy. There was not a breath of air in 
the harbor. Tlie heayiness of the atmosphere and an 
anwonted stillness benombed my senses. I went down 
into the cabin and sank into a slamber. I was roosed 
iq» by a noise OTeihead, and went on deck. Tlie men 
were getting ap a chain cable to let go another an« 
chor. Hiere was a general stir amongst the shipping; 
shifting berths, getting down yards and masts, Teering 
oat cables, banling in of hawsers, letting go anchors, 
hailing from the ships and quays, boats sculling rapidly 
to and fro. It was almost dark, althoogb only half 
past six. The sea was of the color and looked as solid 
and smooth as a sheet of lead, and covered with an 
oily scnm; gusts of wind swept oyer withoat ndHing 
it, and big drops of rain fell on its sur&ce, reboanding, 
as if they could not penetrate it. There was a com- 
motion in the air, made up of many threatening sounds, 
coming upon as from the sea. Fishing craft and 
eoastii^ yessds under bare poles rushed by us in 
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ahoalfly nmning fool of the Bhips in the harbor. Ab 
yet the din and hnbbab was that nuule by men, bat 
their ahrill pipings were suddenly silenced by the 
crashing voice of a thunder squall that burst right 
oyer our heads. For some time no other sounds were 
to be heard than the thunder, wind and rain. When 
the fury of the storm, which did not last for more 
than twenty minutes, had abated, and the horiaon was 
in some degree cleared, I looked to seaward anxiously, 
in the hope of descrying Shelley's boat amongst the 
many smidl crafts scattered about. I watched every 
speck that loomed on the horizon, thinking that they 
would have borne up on their return to the port, as 
all the other boots ^t had gone out in the same di- 
rection had done. I sent our Genoese mate on board 
some of the returning crafts to make inquiries, but 
they all professed not to have seen the English boat. 
. . . During the ni^t it was gusty and showery, and 
the lightning flashed along the coast; at daylight I 
returned on board and resumed my examinations of 
the crews of the various boats which had returned to 
the port during the nig^t. They either knew nothing 
or would say nothing. My Genoese, with the quick 
eye of a sailor, pointed out on board a fishing boat an 
English-made oar that he thought he had seen in 
Shelley's boat, but the entire crew swore 1^ all the 
saints in the calendar that this was not so. Another 
day was passed in horrid suspense. On the morning 
of the third day I rode to Pim. Byron had returned 
to the Lanfranehi Palace. I hoped to find a letter 
from the Villa Magni ; there was none. I told my 
fears to Hunt, and then went upstairs to Byron. 
When I told him his lip quivered, and his voice fal- 
tered as he questioned me." 

Trelawny sent a courier to Leg^m and ordered 
the Bolivar to cruise along the coaat. He himai^lf 
took his horse and rode. At Via Beggio he reeog- 
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niied a pnnty a water keg, and some bottles that had 
been on SheUey's boat, and his fears became almost 
certainties. To quicken their watchfulness he prom- 
ised rewards to the coest-goard patrol. On Joly 18 
two bodies were found. ^Ibe tall, dig^t figore, the 
jacket, the Tolnme of .A^Bchjhis in one pocket, and 
Keats's poems in the other, donbled back as if the 
reader in the act of reading had hastily throst it 
away, were all too familiar to me to leave a doobt on 
my mind that this mutilated corpse was any other than 
Shelley's. ** The second body was that of Williams. 
A few days later, the body of the sailor-boy, Charles 
Virian, was also fovmd. Trelawny went on to Lmci 
and broke the news to the two widows there, who^ 
after suffering great suspense, and going to Pisa and 
returning, still hoped against hope throng these days. 
Tliere was nothing more to be done except that the 
last oiBoes most be discharged. The bodies had been 
buried in the sand, bat permission was obtained from 
the anthorities to bom them. Trelawny took charge. 
He had a furnace made, and proyided what else was 
necessary. On the first day Williams's body was 
burned, and on the second, Angost 18, Shelley's. 
Hires white wands had been stock in the sand to 
mark the graTO, bat it was nearly an hoar before his 
body was f oond. The preparations were then com- 
pleted. Only Byron and Hont besides Trelawny and 
some natiTes of the place were present. ^The sea," 
says Trelawny, ^with the islands of Gorgona, G^raja 
and Elba, was before as. Old battlemented watch 
towers stretched along the coast, backed by the marble- 
crested Apennines glistening in tiie son, pietaresqoe 
from their diversified outlines, and not a bnman dwel- 
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ling was in sight.'' And Hunt takes np the 
tion: ^The beauty of the flame arising irom the 
fimeral pile was extraordinary. The weather was 
heaatifolly fine. The Mediterranean, now soft and 
lucid, kissed the shore as if to make peace with it. 
The yellow sand and bloe sky were intensely con« 
trasted with one another; marble moontains touched 
the air with coolness, and the flame of the fire bore 
away toward heaven in vigorous amplitude, waver- 
ing and qnivering with a brightness of inconceivable 
beanty.'' "Wine, oil and salt were thrown on the pile, 
and with them the volume of Keats, and all was 
slowly consnmed. Trelawny snatched the heart from 
the flames. Hunt and Byron hardly maintained them- 
selves, bat at last all was over, and they rode away. 
The aahes were deposited in the English burying 
ground at Bome, in the now familiar spot, where 
Trelawny placed a slab in the ground and inscribed 

it: — 

Pkbot Btbshb Shbiabt 

Gob CkmniDX 

Katdb IV Aug. MDCC XCn 

Oam Yin Jul. MDOOOCXXn 

» Nolliiiiff of him thai doth fide, 
But aoth iiiffar a mi onMige 
Ltto aometliiiig rioh and strange.*' 



QUEEN MAB 

A PHILOSOPHIGAL POEM 

WITH NOTES 

■0BA8KZ LnOfTAMSI 



Aite Hwi d i u a pangro looa, mdllni 
Trite Mio ; i«nillBt«giM MMdffPi footafa 
AI9M haorin : funttpm botm 



VuBft prim nnUi takrhit t— pof 
Pttanm 4|Md BMgiili dooM dt nbw i ft 




AW «t0 rrA, «>l 



QiMailfa6irM imied at London dara^ ^ nmoMr of 1818, 
in an •dilion of two Innidnd and fifty eopioo, mder ShaDay'a 
noma aa antfior and pnnlar. Tlia teact wao probably o o f m poiad 
vitlim tlia year pneadiaflr» bat aariiar mataiiala aeam to ha-fa boon 
OBftbodied m ita xab ▼nlaina waa pnTately oiraajatad, appanntfy 
to liha nmnbar of not moro tiban asranty oopioa. Tlia poam 
afttfwavdaieviMd by ShaDay, tba fint two and last two 
boing laeaot and aoma ohaagaa mada in tfaa int orro nia g part; of 
t^Miarioed tact «ha fint two aoolionB wara pobliibad by Shallay 
widi illoilor in 1818, m a fngmant, vndor tiia tiHa, The Daemam 
^ tie WcMf and liia not, wbioh lamaiMd in M& , wm pnbliibad 
by Fonnan in 1878; tiia wbola is printad in tfaa ptaaont adition 
andar FsAaimna, 2V I>aeiioa oftke WcM. TIm nanal tost of 
Qhooi Jfa6 k tfaat off ShaDay, 1813. Mia. ShaDay's, 1880^, omiti 
aeraial paangaa; but tboiOi with an inunatarial and pnbaUy 
aooidantal azeaption, ware l a rt orod in bar nozt edition, 1889*. 
Boaatti, 1870, aooatnisted a new text by dorateili^, aaoordiiy 
to bia own jadpnant, nia oiigiaal and lavieed terte pabBnad by 
ShaOay, Fonnan's additiona not bailor tfan avaibaila. Hie bie- 
tory of tiia poem, tofelfaar with Shelley's ifotes, will be f oond in 
tiia Nom at tfaa and of Uus Tolnma. 



TO HABBIBT 



Whose is the love tihati gleaming through the 

world, 
Wards off the poisonous arrow of its soom ? 

Whose is the warm and partial praise, 

Virtue's most sweet reward? 

Beneath whose looks did my reriving sonl 
Biper in truth and Tirtuous daring grow? 

Whose ^es have I gaoed f ondty on. 

And loved mankind the more ? 

Hametl on thine: — tiiou wert my purer mind ; 
Thou wert the inspiration of my song; 

Thine are diese early wilding flowers. 

Though garlanded by me. 

Then press into thy breast this pledge of love ; 
And know, though time may change and years may 
roll. 

Each floweret gathered in my heart 

It consecrates to thine. 



QUEEN MAS 



How inmderfal is Death, 

Death, and his brother Sleep ! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon 

With lips of lurid blae ; 

The other, rosy as the mom 
When throned on ocean's wave 

It blushes o'er the world ; 
Yet both so passing wonderfol I 

Hath then the gloomy Power 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepnlohres 

Seized on her sinless soul ? 

Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow. 
That lovely outline which is fair 

As breathing marble, perish ? 

Must putrefaction's breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 

But loathsomeness and ruin ? 
Spare nothing but a f^Loomj theme. 
On which the lightest heart might moralize ? 

Or is it only a sweet slumber 

Stealing o'er sensation, 
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the bionth of roeeate moniiiig 
Chaaeth into darkness ? 
Will lanthe wake again, 
And giTe that faithful bosom joy 
Wkose sleepless spirit irsits to oatoh 
Ldghti life and raptuxe, from her smile ? 

YesI she will mike again. 
Although her glowing limbs are motionlessi 
And silent those sweet lips, 
Onee breathing eloqnenoe 
That might have soothed a tiger's rage 
Or thawed the cold heart of a conqueror. 
Her dewy eyes are dosed. 
And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beneath. 
The baby Sleep is pillowed; 
Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom's stainless pride. 
Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marUe column. 

EbrkI whence that rushing sound? 

'Tb like the wondrous strain 
That round a lonely ruin swells. 
Which, wandering on the echoing shore, 

The enthusiast hears at evening ; 
'Tis softer than the west wind's sigh ; 
'Tb wilder than the unmeasured notes 
Of that strange lyre whose strings 
The genii of die breeaes sweep ; 

Those lines of rainbow light 
Are like the moonbeams when they &11 
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Through sonie cathedral window, but the tmtB 
Are saoh as may not find 
Comparison on earth. 

Behold the chariot of the Fairy Qaeen I 
Celestial coursers paw the unyielding air ; 
Their filmy pennons at her word they furl, 
And stop obedient to the reins of light ; 

These the Queen of Spells drew in ; 

She spread a charm around the spot, 
And, leaning graceful from the ethereal car, 

Long did she gaze, and silently. 
Upon the slumbering maid. 

OhI not the Tisioned poet in his dreams. 

When silvery clouds float through the wildered 



When eyeiy sight of lovely, wild and grand 
Astonishes, enraptures, elevates, 
When fancy at a glance combines 
The wondrous and the beautiful, — 
So bright, so fair, so wild a shape 
Hath ever yet beheld. 
As that which reined the coursers of the air 
And poured the magic of her gaze 
Upon the maiden's sleep. 

The broad and yellow moon 
Shone dimly through her form — 

That form of faultless symmetry ; 

The pearly and pellucid car 



78 ^Uqring maid, Mn. Shelley, leSO^. 
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Moved not the moonli^ii's line. 
Twas not an eftrtUy pageant. 
Those, who had looked upon the siglit 
Passing all human gloiy. 
Saw not the yellow moon. 
Saw not the mortal soene. 
Heard not the night-wind*s msh. 
Heard not an earthly soond^ 
Saw bat the fairy pageant, 
Heard bat the heavenly strains 
That filled the lonely dwelling. 



The Fairy's frame was slight — yon fibrous doad. 
That catdhes bat the palest tinge of even. 
And which the straining eye can hardly sei» 
When melting into eastern twilight's shadow, 
Were scarce so thin, so slight ; bat the hir star 
That gons the glittering coronet of mom. 
Sheds not a light so mild, so powerfol. 
As that which, bursting from the Fairy's form. 
Spread a porporeal halo roand the scene. 
Yet with an iiiMliil^t*"g motion. 
Swayed to her oatline graeefally. 



From her celestial oar 
The Fairy Qaeen descended. 
And thrice she waved her wand 
Circled with wreaths of amaranth ; 
Her thin and misty form 
Moved with the moving air, 
And the dear silver tones. 
As thus she spoke, were snoh 
As are unheard by all bnt giiteA ear. 
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** Stan I your baliniest inflnenoe ahed I 
ElementBl your wrath suspend 1 
Sleep, Ooean, in the rocky bounds 

That circle thy domain 1 
Let not a breath be seen to stir 
Around yon grass-grown rain's height I 
Let even the restless gossamer 
Sleep on the moveless airl 
Soul of lanthe I fiioa, 
Judged alone worthy of the envied boon 
That waits the good and the sinoere ; that waits 
Those who have struggled, and with resolute 

will 
Vanquished earth's pride and meanness, burst 

the chains, 
The icy chains of custom, and have shone 
The day-stars of their age ; ^ Soul of lanthe I 
Awakel arisel" 

Sudden arose 
lanthe's Soul ; it stood 
AU beaatifal in naked poritjr. 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame ; 
Instinct with inezpressiUe beauty and grace — 
Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away — it reassumed 
Its native dignity and stood 
Immortal amid ruin. 

Upon the couch the body lay. 
Wrapt in the depth of dumber; 
Its features were fixed and meaaii^iless. 
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Yet animal life was tlieie, 
And every oigan yet performed 
Its natural functions ; 'twas a dght 

Of wander to behold the body and the souL 
The self -same lineaments, the same 
Marks of identiiy were there ; 

Yet, oh, how different I One aspires to Heayen, 

Pants for its sempiternal heritage, 

And, ever changing, ever rising still. 
Wantons in endless being: 

The otiier, for a time the unwilling sport 

Of oiroomstance and passion, struggles on ; 

Fleets through its sad duration rapidly ; 

Then like an useless and worn-out machine, 
Bots, perishes, and passes* 



** Spirit I whohast dived so deep; 

Spirit I who hast soared so high; 

Thou the fearless, thou the mild. 
Accept the boon thy worth hath earned. 
Ascend the car with me I ** 



ii 



Do I dream? Is this new feeling 
But a yisioned {^lost of slumber ? 

If indeed I am a soul, 
A free, a disembodied soul. 
Speak again to me.'* 



** I am the Fairy Mab : to me 'tis given 
The wonders of the human world to keep; 
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The seoretB of tlie immeasurable past, 
In the uTifMlifig oonacJenoeB of men. 
Those stem, unflattering chroniclers, I find ; 
The fatnre, from the causes which arise 
In each event, I gather; not the sting 
Which retribntiTe memory implants 
In the hard bosom of the selfish man. 
Nor that ecstatic and exalting throb 
Which yirtue's votaiy feds when he sums np 
The thoughts and actions of a well-epent day. 
Axe unforeseen, unregistered by me ; 
And it is yet permitted me to rend 
The veil c^ mortal frailty, that tlie spirit, 
Clothed in its changeless purity, may know 
How soonest to accomplish the great end 
For which it hath its being, and may taste 
That peace which in the end all life will shaie. 
This is the meed of virtue ; happy Soul, 
Ascend the car with me I '* 

The chains of earth's immurement 
Fell from lanthe's spirit; 
They shrank and brake like bandages of straw 
Beneath a wakened giant's strength. 

She knew her glorious change. 
And felt in apprehension uncontrolled 
New raptures opening round ; 
Each day-dream of her mortal life, 
Each frenxied vision of the slumbers 
That closed each well-spent day. 
Seemed now to meet reality. 
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The lUsy and ihe SodI proceeded ; 
The nWer donde dispaited ; 
And SB the oar of magic thej aeoended. 
Again the gpeecMcBs mnfdc swelled. 
Again the oonnen of the air 
Unfmled their asiire pennons, and the Queen, 
Shaking the beamy reins. 
Bade them porsne their way. 

The magic car moved on. 
The night was fair, and coantless staia 
Studded heayen's dark bhe Taolt; 

Jnst o*er the eastern wave 
Peeped the first faint smile of mom. 

The magic oar moved on — 

From the celestial hoofs 
Tlie atmosphere in flaming sparkles flew, 

And where the baming wheels 
Eddied above the mountain's loftiest i^eak. 
Was traced a line of lightning. 
Now it flew &r above a rock. 
The utmost verge of earth. 
The rival of the Andes, whose dark brow 

Lowered o'er the silver sea. 

Far, hat below the chariot^s path. 
Calm as a almnbering babe, 
TremendoQS Ocean lay. 

The mirror of its stillness showed 
The pale and waning stars. 
The chariot's fiery track, 
And the gray light of mom 
Ting^g those fleecy donds 
That canopied the dawn. 
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Semed it that llie chariot's way 
Lay tluongli the midst of an immensft ooncaTe 
Badiant with million constellations, tinged 

With shades of infinite color. 

And semioiToIed with a belt 

Fkshing incessant meteois. 

The magic car moved on. 

As thej approached their goal. 
The comners seemed to gather speed ; 
The sea no longer was distingniahed ; eardi 
Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere ; 

The son's nndooded orb 

Boiled through the black coneaTe ; 

Its rays of rapid light 
Parted aroond the chariot's swifter course, 
And fell, like ocean's feathery spiay 

Dashed from the boiling surge 

Before a vessel's prow. 

The magic oar moYcd on. 
Earth's distant orb appeared 
The smallest light that twinkles in the heaven ; 
Whilst round the chariot's way 
Innumerable systems rolled 
And countless spheres diffused 
An eyeivvarying glory. 
It was a sight of wonder : some 
Were horuMi like the orescent moon; 
Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus o'er the western sea ; 
Some dashed athwart with trains of flame. 
Like worlds to death and ruin driven ; 
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Some shone like smis, and as the chariot passed. 
Eclipsed all other light. 

Spirit of Natnze I here — 
In this inteiminaUe wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
E^en soaring fsnoy staggers, 
Here is diy fitting templel 
Yet not the lightest leaf 
That qniyers to the passing fareeie 
Is less instinct widi thee ; 
Yet not the meanest worm 
That Inrks in grayes and fattens on the dead. 
Less shares thy eternal breath I 

Spirit of Natore I thoo. 
Imperishable as this soene — 
Here is thy fitting temple I 



If solitude hath oyer led thy steps 
To the wild ocean's echoing shore, 

And thou hast lingered there. 

Until the son's broad orb 
Seemed resting on the bnmished wave, 

Thoa must have marked the lines 
Of porple gold that motionless 

Hong o'er the sinking sphere ; 
Thoa mnst have marked the billowy doods. 
Edged with intolerable radiancy. 

Towering like rocks of jet 

Crowned with a diamond wreath ; 

And yet there is a moment, 

When the son's highest point 
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Peeps like a star o'er ooean'e western edge, 
When those far donds of f eatheiy gold, 
Shaded with deepest purple, gleam 
Like islands cm a dark blue sea ; 
Then has thy fancy soared aboye the earth 
And furled its wearied wing 
Within the Faiiy's fane. 

Yet not the golden islands 
Gleaming in yon flood of light. 

Nor the feathery curtains 
Stretching o'er the sun's bright couch, 
Nor the burnished ocean-waves 
Paying that gorgeous dome. 
So &ir, so wonderful a sight 
As Mab's ethereal palace could afford. 
Yet likest evening's vault, that faery Hall I 
As Heaven, low resting on the wave, it spread 
Its floors of flashing light. 
Its vast and azure dome. 
Its fertile golden islands 
Floating on a silver sea ; 
Whilst suns their mingling beamings darted 
Through clouds of circumambient darkness. 
And pearly battlements around 
Looked o'er the immense of Heaven, 

The magic car no longer moved. 

The Fairy and the Spirit 

Entered the Hall of Spells. 
Those golden clouds 
That rolled in glittering billows 
Beneath the azure canopy. 
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Widi die ediereal f ootstepe trembled nol ; 

The light and erimson mists, 
Floatiiig to straxDS of thriUing melody 
Through that imeaithly dweUing, 
Yielded to eveiy moTsment of the will ; 
Upon their passire swell the Spirit leaned. 
And, for the yaried bliss that pressed around. 
Used not tlie glorious privilege 
Of virtue and of wisdom. 

«« Spirit!" the Faiiy said. 
And pointed to the goigeous domei 
«* This is a wondrous sig^t 
And mocks all human g^randeur ; 
But, were it virtue's only meed to dwell 
In a celestial palace, all resigned 
To pleasurable impulses, immured 
Within die prison of itself, the will 
Of changeless Nature would be unfulfilled. 
Learn to make others happy. Spirit, comel 
This is thine high reward : — the past shall rise ; 
Thou shalt behold the present ; I will teach 
The secrets of the future.*' 

The Euiy and the Spirit 
Approached the overhanging battlement 
Bdow lay stretched the universe I 
There, hat as die remotest line 
That bounds imagination's flight, 

Countless and unending orbs 
In maiy motion intenmngled. 
Yet still fulfilled immntabty 
Eternal Nature's law. 
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Above, below, aronxid. 
The oireling systems formed 
A wilderness of hannony ; 
Each with imdeYiatiiig aim. 
In eloquent silence, throngh the depths of space 
Pnisoed its wondrons way. 

There was a litde light 
That twinkled in the misty distance. 

None but a spirit's eye 

Might ken that rolling orb. 

None but a spirit's eye. 

And in no other place 
Bat that celestial dwelling, might behold 
Each action of this earth's inhabitants. 

But matter, space, and time. 
In those aerial mansions cease to act ; 
And all-preYailing wisdom, when it reaps 
The harvest of its excellence, o'erbonnds 
Those obstacles of which an earthly soul 
Fears to attempt the conquest. 

The Fairy pointed to the earth. 
The Spirit's intellectual eye 
Its kindred beings recognised. 
The thronging thousands, to a passing view. 
Seemed like an ant-hill's citizens. 
How wonderful I that even 
The passions, prejudices, interests. 
That sway the meanest being — the weak touch 
That moves the finest nerve 
And in one human brain 
Causes the faintest thought, becomes a link 
In the great chain of Naturel 
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"^ Behold," the Faiiy eried, 

M Palmyra's mined palaoes ! 

Behold where grandeur £rowned I 

Behold where pleasure smiled I 
What now remains ?-~ the memory 

Of senselessness and shame. 

What is immortal there? 

Nothing — it stands to teU 

A melancholy tale, to give 

An awfol warning ; soon 
Obliyion will steal silently 

The remnant of its fame. 

Monarchs and oonqnerors there 
Frond o*er prostrate millions trod — 
The earthquakes of the human race ; 
Like them, forgotten when the ruin 

That marks their shook is past. 

'' Beside the eternal Nile 

The Pyramids have risen. 
Nile shall pursue his changdess way; 

Those Pyramids shall falL 
Yeal not a stone shall stand to tell 

The spot whereon they stood; 
Their very site shall be forgotten. 

As is their builder's name I 



^^ Behold yon sterile spot, 
Wbere now the wandering Arab's tent 

Flaps in the desert blasti 
There once old Salem's haughty fane 
Beared high to heaven its thousand golden domes. 
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And in ilie blushing face of day 
Exposed hs shamefol gloiy. 
Oh I many a widow, many an orphan coned 
The building of that fane ; and many a fotfaw, 
Worn oat with toil and sbiveiy, implored 
The poor man's Gbd to sweep it from the earth 
And spare his children the detested task 
Of piling stone (m stone and poisoning 
The chdoest days of life 
To soothe a dotard's canity. 
There an inhuman and nncnUored race 
Howled hideoos praises to their Demon-Grod ; 
They mshed to war, tore from the mother's womb 
The unborn child — old age and infancy 
Promiscaoos perished ; their Tictorioiis aims 
Left not a sool to breathe. Oh! they were fiends! 
But what was he who tang^t them that the Grod 
Of Nature and bencYoIence had giren 
A special sanction to the trade of blood? 
His name and theirs are fading, and the tales 
Of this barbarian nation, which impostmw 
Becites till terror credits, are pnrsoing 

Itself into f oigetfolness. 

** Where Athens, Borne, and Sparta stood. 
There is a moral desert now. 
The mean and miserable huts, 
The yet more wretched palaces. 
Contrasted with those ancient fanes 
Now cmmbling to oblivion, — 
The long and lonely colonnades 
Throogh which the ghost of Freedom stalks, — 
Seem like a well-known tone, 
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Wliioli in some dear soene we hftye loTed to bear, 
Bemembered now in sadness. 
Bnt, ohi liow mnoh more changed. 
How gloomier is the contrast 
Of Iranian nature there I 
Wbere Soorates expired, a tyrant's sla^ 
A coward and a fool, spreads death around — 
Then, shuddering, meets his own. 
Where Cicero and Antoninus liyed, 
A cowled and hypocritical monk 
Prays, curses and deceives. 

^ Spirit I ten thousand years 
Have scarcely passed away. 
Since in the waste, idiere nowthe savage drinks 
His enemy's blood, and, aping Europe's sons, 
Wakes the unholy song of war. 
Arose a stately city. 
Metropolis of the western continent. 

There, now, the mossy column-stone. 
Indented by time's unrelaxiug grasp, 
Which once appeared to brave 
All, save its country's ruin, — 
There the wide forest scene, 
Bude in the uncultivated loveliness 
Of gardens long run wild, — 
Seems, to Ihe unwilling sojourner whose steps 

Chance in that desert has delayed. 
Thus to have stood since earth was what it is. 

Yet once it was the busiest haunt. 
Whither, as to a common centre, flocked 
Strangers, and ships, and merchandise ; 
Once peace and freedom blest 



^- 1 
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The onltiTated plain ; 

But wealih, that ouise of man. 
Blighted the bod of its proBperity; 
Virtue and wisdom, trath and liberty, 
iled, to retain not, until man shall know 
That they alone can give the bliss 

Worthy a soul that claims 

Its kindred with eternity. 

" There 's not one atom of yon earth 

Bat onoe was living man ; 
Nor the minnteet drop of rain, 
That hangeth in its thinnest cbad. 

Bat flowed in human Yeins ; 

And from the burning plains 

Where Libyan monsters yell. 

From the most gloomy glens 

Of Grreenland's sunless dime. 

To where the golden fields 

Of fertile England spread 

Their harvest to the day. 

Thou canst not find one spot 

Whereon no city stood* 

*' How strange is human pride! 
I tell thee that those living things. 
To whom the fragile blade of grass 

That springeth in the mom 

And perisheth ere noon. 

Is an unbounded world ; 
I tell thee that those viewless beings. 
Whose mansion is the smallest particle 

Of the impassive atmosphere, 
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Think, feel and live like man ; 
That their affections and antipathies, 

Like his, pioduoe the laws 

Billing thdr moral state ; 

And the minutest throb 
That throogh their frame diffuses 

The slightest, fiiintest motion, 

Is fixed and indispensable 

As the majestic laws 

That role yon rolling orbs." 

The Faiiy paused. The Spirit, 
In ecstasy of admiration, felt 
All knowledge of the past revived ; the events 

Of old and wondrous times. 
Which dim tradition interruptedly 
Teaches the credulous vulgar, were unfolded 
In just perspective to the view ; 
Yet dim from their infinitude. 
The Spirit seemed to stand 
High on an isolated pinnacle ; 
The flood of ages oombating below. 
The depth of the unbounded universe 
Above, and all around 
Nature's unchanging harmony. 



in 

"« Fairy I " the Spirit said. 
And on the Queen of Spells 
!E1xed her ethereal eyes, 
^I thank thee. Thou hast given 
A boon which I will not resign, and tanght 
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A lesson not to be unlearned. I know 
The past, and thence I will essay to glean 
A warning for the fntore, so that man 
May profit by his errors and derive 

Experience from his folly ; 
For, when the power of imparting joy 
Is eqnal to the will, the human soul 

Bequires no other heayen." 



MAB 



^ Turn thee, surpassing Spirit I 
Much yet remains unscanned. 
Thou knowest how great is man. 
Thou knowest his imbecility ; 
Yet leain thou what he is ; 
Yet learn the lofty destiny 
Which restless Time prepares 
For every living souL 

** Behold a gorgeous palace that amid 
Yon populous cily rears its thousand towers 
And seems itself a oily. Gloomy troops 
Of sentinels in stem and silent ranks 
Encompass it around ; the dweller there 
Cannot be free and happy ; hearest thou not 
The curses of the fatherless, the groans 
Of those who have no friend ? He passes on — 
The King, the wearer of a gilded chain 
That binds his soul to abjectness, the fool 
Whom courtiers nickname monarch, whilst a slave 
Even to the basest appetites — that man 
Heeds not the shriek of penury ; he smiles 
At the deep curses which the destitute 
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Matter in secxet, and a sullen joy 

Pervades his bloodless heartwhen thonsands groan 

Bat for those morsels which his wantonness 

Wastes in unjoyoos revelry, to save 

All that they love from &mine ; when he hears 

The tale of horror, to some ready-made fiioe 

Of hypocritical assent he tarns, 

Smothering the glow of shame, that, spite of him, 

flashes his bloated cheek. 

Now to the meal 
Of silence, grandear and excess he drags 
His palled anwilling appetite. If gold. 
Gleaming aroand, and nomeroas viands called 
From every dime ooold force the loathing sense 
To overcome satiety, — if wealth 
The spiing it draws from poisons not, — or vice. 
Unfeeling, stabbom vice, converteth not 
Its food to deadliest venom ; then that king 
Is happy ; and the peasant who fulfils 
His onf orced task, when he retams at even 
And by the blazing &got meets again 
Her welcome for whom all his toil is sped. 
Tastes not a sweeter meal. 

Behold him now 
Stretched on the gorgeoas coach; his fevered 

brain 
Beds dizzily awhile ; bat ah I too soon 
The dumber of intemperance snbddes. 
And consdence, that andying serpent, calk 
Her venomons brood to their noctamal task. 
Listen I he speaks I oh I mark that frenned eye — 
Oh I mark that deadly visage I 
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^ No oessation ! 
Oh! must this last forever I Awful death, 
I wish, yet fear to dasp theel — Not one moment 
Of dreamless sleep I O dear and blessM Peace, 
Why dost thou shroud thy yestal purity 
In penury and dungeons ? Wherefore lurkest 
With danger, death, and solitude ; yet shun'st 
The palace I have built thee ? Sacked Peace ! 
Oh, visit me but once, — but pitying shed 
One drop of balm upon my withered soul I '' 

THE FAZBT 

^ Vain man I that palace is the virtuous heart, 

And Peace defileth not her snowy robes 

In such a shed as thine. Hark I yet he mutters ; 

His slumbers are but Taried agonies ; 

They prey like scorpions on the springs of life. 

There needeth not the hell that bigots frame 

To punish those who err; earth in itself 

G>ntains at once the evil and the cure ; 

And allHBufficing Nature can chastise 

Those who transgress her law ; she only knows 

How justly to proportion to the fiinlt 

The punishmfflit it merits. 

Is it strange 
That this poor wretch should pride him in his 

woe? 
Take pleasure in his abjectness, and hug 
The scorpion that consumes him ? Is it strange 
That, placed on a conspicuous throne of thorns, 
Grasping an iron sceptre, and inunured 
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Within a splendid prison whose stem bounds 
Shut him from all that's good or dear on earth, 
EBs sool asserts not its hamanUy ? 
That man's mild nature rises not in war 
Against a king's employ? No — 'tis not strange. 
He, like the vnlgar, thinks, feds, acts, and lives 
Just as his father did ; the nnoonqnered powers 
Of preeedent and custom inteipose 
Between a Hng and virtue. Stranger yet. 
To those who know not Nature nor deduce 
The future from the presenti it may seem. 
That not one sLave, who suffers from the crimes 
Of Ihis unnatural being, not one wreteh. 
Whose children faunish and whose nuptial bed 
Is earth's unpitying bos(Hn, rears an aim 
To dash him from his throne I 

Those gilded flies 
That, basking in the sunshine of a court. 
Fatten on its corruption I what are they? — 
The drones of the conmiunity ; they feed 
On the mechanic's hbor ; the starved hind 
For them compek the stubborn glebe to yield 
Its unshared harvests ; and yon squalid form, 
Leaner than fleshless misery, that wastes 
A sunless life in the unwholesome mine. 
Drags out in labor a protracted death 
To ^ut their grandeur ; many faint with toil 
That few may know the cares and woe of sloth* 

Whence, thinkest thou, kings and parasites arose? 
Whence that unnatural line of drones who heap 
Toil and unyanquishable penury 
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On those who build their palaces and bring 
Their daily bread? — From vice, black loathsome 

vice; 
From rapine, madness, treachery, and wrong ; 
From all that genders misery, and makes 
Of earth this thorny wilderness ; from lust, 
Berenge, and murder. — And when reason's voice, 
Loud as the voice of Nature, shall have waked 
The nations ; and mankind perceive that vice 
Is discord, war and misery ; that virtue 
Is peace and happiness and harmony ; 
When man's maturer nature shall disdain 
The playthings of its childhood ; — kingly glare 
Will lose its power to dazzle ; its authority 
Will silently pass by ; the gorgeous throne 
Shall stand unnoticed in the regal hall. 
Fast falling to decay; whilst falsehood's trade 
Shall be as hateful and unprofitable 
As that of truth is now. 

Where is the fame 
Which the vain-glorious mighty of the earth 
Seek to eternize? OhI the faintest sound 
From time's light f oot&U, the minutest wave 
That sweUs the flood of ages, whelms in nothing 
The unsubstantial bubble. Ay I to^lay 
Stem is the tyrant's mandate^ red the gaze 
That flashes desolation, strong the arm 
That scatters multitudes. To-morrow c<«nes I 
That mandate is a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past; that gaze, a transient flash 
On which the midnight dosed ; and on that arm 
The worm has made his meaL 
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The yirtaouB man. 
Who, great is his humiUty as kings 
Are litde in their grandeur ; he who leads 
Lmnoibly a life of resolute good 
And stands amid the silent dnngeon-depths 
More free and fearless than the trembling judge 
Who, elothed in Tenal power, Ysinly strove 
To bind tiie impassive spirit ; — when he falls, 
His mild eye beams benevolenoe no more ; 
Withered the hand outstretched but to relieve ; 
Sunk reason's simple eloquence that rolled 
But to appall the guilty. Yes I the grave 
Hath quenched that eye and death's relentless frost 
Withered that arm ; but the unfading &me 
Which virtue hangs upon its votary's tomb. 
The deathless memoiy of that man whom kings 
Call to their minds and tremble, the remembrance 
With which the happy spirit contemplates 
Its well-spent pilgrimage on earth. 
Shall never pass away. 

^ Nature rejects the monarch, not the man ; 
The subject, not the citizen ; for kings 
And subjects, mutual foes, forever play 
A losing game into each other's hands. 
Whose stakes are vice and misery. The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not, nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence. 
Pollutes whate'er it touches ; and obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth. 
Makes slaves of men, and of the human frame 
A mechanised automaton. 

161 Who As, RoflMtti. 
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When Nero 
High over flamiTig Borne with savage joy 
Lowered like a fiend, drank with eniaptoxed ear 
The ehriekB of agonizing death, beheld 
The frightful desolation spread, and felt 
A new-ereated sense within his soul 
Thrill to the sight and vibrate to the sound, — 
Thinkest thou his grandeur had not overcome 
The force of human kindness ? And when Borne 
With one stem blow hurled not the tyrant down. 
Crashed not the arm red with her dearest Uood, 
Had not submissive abjectness destroyed 
Nature's suggestions ? 

Look on yonder earth : 
The golden harvests spring ; the unfailing sun 
Sheda light and life ; the fruits, the flowers, the 

trees. 
Arise in due succession; all things speak 
Peace, harmony and love. The universe. 
In Nature's silent eloquence, dedares 
That all fulfil the works of love and joy, — 
All but the outcast, Man. He &bricates 
The sword which stabs his peace ; he cherisheth 
The snakes that gnaw his heart ; he raiseth up 
The tyrant whose delight is in his woe, 
Whose sport is in his agony. Yon sim. 
Lights it the great alone ? Yon silver beams. 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch 
Than on the dome of kings ? Is mother earth 
A step-dame to her numerous sons who earn 
Her unshared gifts with unremitting toil ; 
A mother only to those puling babes 
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Who, niuraed in ease and Inxoiy, make men 
The playthingB of iheir babyhood and mar 
In self-impoTtent ohildiahneflB thai peace 
Which men alone qipreoiate ? 

^ Spirit of Natore, no I 
The pore diffusion of thy essence throbs 
Alike in e^eiy human heart. 

Thou aye erectest there 
Thy throne of power nnappealaUe ; 
Thou art the judge beneadi whose nod 
Man's brief and frail authority 

Is powerless as the wind 

That passeth idly by ; 
Thine the tribunal which surpassedi 

The show of human justice 

As G}od surpasses man ! 



*^ Spirit of Nature I thou 
Life of interminable multitudes; 

Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless piUfas through Heaven's deep 
silence lie; 
Soul of that smallest being. 

The dwellhig of whose life 
Is one &int April sun-gleam ; — 
Man, like these passive things, 
Thy will unoonscionsly fnlfilleth ; 
Lake theirs, his age of endless peace, 
Which time is fast maturing, 
WiU swiftly, surely, come ; 
And the unbounded frame which thou penradsst, 
Will be without a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetiy I 
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IV 

^Hofw beautiful this nightl tli6 bakniest sigh, 
Whioh Temal zephyrs breathe in evening's ear, 
Were disoord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon 

vaolt. 
Studded with stars nnntterably bright, 
Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur 

roUs, 
Seems like a canopy which love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle lulls, 
Bobed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 
Yon darksome rooks, whence icicles depend 
So stainless that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon's pure beam ; yon castled steep 
Whose banner hangeth o'er the time-worn tower 
So idly that rapt foncy deemeth it 
A metaphor of peace ; — all form a scene 
Where musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone — 
So cold, so bright, so stUL 

The orb of day 
In southern climes o'er ocean's waveless field 
Sinks sweetly ""^l^^g ; not the faintest breath 
Steals o'er the unruffled deep ; the douds of eve 
Beflect unmoved the lingering beam of day ; 
And Vesper's image on the western main 
Is beautifully stilL To-morrow comes : 
Cloud upon cloud, in dark and deepening mass, 
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Boll o'er tih6 blackened wateTS ; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinion o'er the gloom 
That shroads the boiling surge ; the pitiless fiend. 
With all his winds and lightnings, tracks his prey ; 
The torn deep yawns, — the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged golf. 

Ahl whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of heaven? that dark red 

smoke 
Blotting the silver moon? The stars are quenched 
In darkness, and the pure and spangling snow 
Gleams faintly through the gloom that gathers 

round. 
Hark to that roar whose swift and deafening peals 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 
Startling pale Midnight on her starry throne t 
Now swells the intermingling din ; the jar 
Frequent and frightful of the bursting bomb ; 
The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the shout, 
The ceaseless clangor, and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage : — loud and more loud 
The discord grows ; till pale Death shuts the scene 
And o'er the conqueror and the conquered draws 
His cold and bloody shroud. — Of all Ac men 
Whom day's departing beam saw blooming there 
In proud and vigorous health ; of all the hearts 
That beat with anxious life at sunset there ; 
How few survive, how few are beating now I 
All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storm's portentous pause ; 
Save when the frantic wail of widowed love 
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Comes tdinddermg on the blast, or the faint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of cLblj 
Wrapt round its struggling powers. 

The gray mom 
Dawns on the momnful scene; the sulphurous 

smoke 
Before the icy wind slow rolls away. 
And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow. There tracks of blood 
Even to the forest's depth, and scattered arms, 
And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
Dea&'s self could change not, mark the dreadful 

path 
Of the outsallying -victors ; &r behind 
Black ashes note where their proud city stood* 
Within yon forest is a gloomy glen — 
Each tree which guards its darkness from the day, 
Wa^es o'er a warrior's tomb. 



I see thee 

Surpassing Spirit I — wert thou human else? 
I see a shade of doubt and horror fleet 
Across thy stainless features ; yet fear not ; 
This is no unconnected misery. 
Nor stands uncaused and irretrievable. 
Man's evQ nature, that apology 
Whidi kings who rule, and cowards who crouch, 

setup 
For their unnumbered crimes, sheds not the blood 
Which desolates the discord-wasted land. 
From kings and priests and statesmen war arose, 
Whose safety is man's deep unbettered woe. 
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Wliose grandenr his debaseiiieiit. Let tlie aza 
Strike at the root, the poieon-tree will &11 ; 
And where its Tenomed exhalatioiis spread 
Bain, and death, and woe, where millions lay 
Qnenching the serpent's famine, and their bones 
Bleaching nnbnried in the putrid blast, 
A garden shall arise, in loyeliness 
Snipassing &bled Eden. 

HathNatoie'ssoDl,— 
That formed this world so beautiful, that sjnead 
Earth's lap with plenty, and life's smallest ohord 
Strung to unchanging unison, that gaye 
The happy birds their dwelling in the grove, 
That yielded to the wanderers of the deep 
The lovely sUenoe of the un&ihomed main. 
And filled the meanest worm that crawls in dust 
With spirit, thought and love, — on Man alone. 
Partial in causeless malice, wantonly 
Heaped ruin, vice, and slavery ; his soul 
Bbisted with withering curses ; placed a&r 
The meteor-happiness, that shuns his grasp. 
But serving on the frightful gulf to glare 
Bent wide beneath his footsteps ? 

Nature I — no I 
Songs, priests and statesmen blast the human 

flower 
Even in its tender bud ; their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society. The child. 
Ere he can lisp his mother's sacred name, 
Swells with the unnatural pride of crime, and lifts 
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baby««woid eveii is a liero's mood. 
This in&nt aim becomes the bloodiest soouige 
Of devastated earth ; whilst specious names, 
Learnt in soft childhood's unsuspecting hour, 
Serve as the sophisms with which manhood dims 
Bright reason's ray and sanctifies the sword 
Upraised to shed a brother's innocent blood. 
Let priest-led slaves cease to proclaim that man 
Inherits vice and misery, when force 
And falsehood hang even o'er the cradled babe, 
Stifling with rudest grasp all natural good. 



** Ah I to the stranger-soul, when first it peeps 
From its new tenement and looks abroad 
For happiness and sympathy, how stem 
And desolate a tract is this wide world I 
How withered all the buds of natural good I 
No shade, no shelter from the sweeping storms 
Of pitiless power I On its wretched frame. 
Poisoned, perchance, by the disease and woe 
Heaped on the wretched parent whence it sprung 
By morals, law and custom, the pure winds 
Of heaven, that renovate the insect tribes. 
May breathe not. The untainting light of day 
May visit not its longings. It is bound 
Ere it has life ; yea, all the chains axe forged 
Long ere its being ; all liberty and love 
And peace is torn from its def encelessness ; 
Cursed from its birth, even from its cradle doomed 
To abjeotness and bondage I 

** Throughout this varied and eternal world 
Soul is the only element, the block 

116 BaimUfy, BoMtti eoi^. 
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That far nnooiinted ages Las remained. 

The moTeless pillar of a mountaiii's iraght 

Is aotive liying spirit. Every grain 

Is sentient both in unity and part, 

And the minntest atom comprehends 

A world of loves and hatreds ; these beget 

Eyil and good ; henoe tmth and fidsehood spring ; 

Hence will and thought and action, all the germs 

Of pain or pleasure, sympathy or hate. 

That Tariegate the eternal universe. 

Soul is not more polluted llian the beams 

Of heaven's pure orb ere round their rapid lines 

The taint of earth-bom atmospheres arise. 

^ Man is of soul and body, formed for deeds 

Of high resolve ; on ixaefs boldest wing 

To soar unwearied, fearlessly to turn 

The keenest pangs to peacefulness, and taste 

The joys which mingled sense and spirit yield; 

Or he is formed for abjeetness and woe. 

To grovel on the dunghill of his fears, 

To shrink at every sound, to quench the flame 

Of natural love in sensualism, to know 

That hour as Uest when on his worthless days 

The frozen hand of death shall set its seal. 

Yet fear the cure, though hating the disease. 

The one is man that shall hereafter be ; 

The other, man as vice has made him now. 

*^ War is the statesman's game, the priest's delight. 
The lawyer's jest, the hired assassin's trade. 
And to those royal murderers whose mean 
thrones 
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Are bought by crimes of treachery and gore, 
The bread they eat, the staff «n which they lean. 
Grnards, garbed in blood-red livery, sorronnd 
Their palaces, participate the crimes 
That force defends and from a nation's rage 
Secures the crown, which all the curses reach 
That famine, frenzy, woe and penury breathe. 
These are the hired bravos who defend 
The tyrant's throne — the bullies of his fear ; 
These are the sinks and channels of worst vice. 
The refuse of society, the dregs 
Of all that is most vile ; their cold hearts blend 
Deceit with sternness, ignorance with pride. 
All that is mean and villainous with rage 
Which hopelessness of good and self Hsontempt 
Alone mi^t kindle ; they are decked in wealth. 
Honor and power, then are sent abroad 
To do their work. The pestilence that stalks 
In gloomy triumph through some eastern land 
Is less destroying. They cajole with gold 
And promises of fame the thoughtless youth 
Already crushed with servitude ; he knows 
His wretchedness too late, and cherishes 
Bepentance for his ruin, when his doom 
Is sealed in gold and blood I 
Those too the tyrant serve, who, skilled to snare 
The feet of justice in the toils of law. 
Stand ready to oppress the weaker still. 
And right or wrong will vindicate for gold. 
Sneering at public virtue, which beneath 
Their pitiless tread lies torn and trampled where 
Honor sits smiling at the sale of trutL 

176 Bicmt, Mn. Sh/eUey, 1880^. 
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^Tbea giave and hoaiyJieaded hypocritea, 
WidiODt a hope, a pasaioii or a lo^e, 
Wlio thioii^ a life of Inzmy and lies 
Hare erept by flaltacy to the aeatB of power, 
Support the flystem whence their honors flow. 
They ha^e iluee words — well tyiantB know dieir 

nse, 
Well pay them for the loan with neoiy 
Tom from a Ueeding world I — God, Hell and 

Heaven: 
A Tengefnl, pitiless, and almighty fiend. 
Whose merqy is a nickname for the rage 
Of tameleHB tigers hungering for blood; 
Hell, a red golf of everlasting fire, 
Where poisonons and undying worms prolong 
Eternal misery to those hapless sUves 
Whose life has been a penance for its crimes; 
And Heaven, a meed for those who dare beHe 
Their hmnan nature, quake, believe and cringe 
Before the mockeries of earthly power. 

^ These tools the tyrant tempers to his work. 
Wields in his wradi, and as he wills destroys, 
Omnipotent in wickedness ; the while 
Youth springs, age moulders, manhood tamely does 
His bidding, bribed by shortlived joys to lend 
Force to the weakness of his trembling aim. 
They rise, they fiiU; one generation comes 
Yielding its harvest to destruction's scythe. 
It fades, another blossoms ; yet behold I 
Bed g^ws the tyrant's 8tamp>mark on its bloom^ 
Withering and cankering deep its passive prime. 
He has invented lying words and modes. 
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Empty and Tain as bis own ooraleBS heart; 
ETBdTe meanings, nothings of mnoh sound. 
To Inre the heedless Tictim to the toils 
Spxead loond the Talley of its paradise. 

** Look to thyself, priest, conqneror or prinoe ! 
Whether thy trade is fidsehood, and thy lasts 
Deep waUow in the earnings of the poor, 
With whom thy master was ; or thon delight'st 
In nmnbering o'er the myriads of thy skin. 
All misery weighing nothing in the scale 
Against tlr^ short-lived fame ; or thou dost load 
With cowardice and crime the groaning land, 
A pomp^ed king. Look to thy wretched self I 
Ay, art thou not the veriest shtve that e'er 
Crawled on the loathing earth ? Are not thy days 
Days of unsatisfying listlessness? 
Dost thon not cry, ere night's long rack is o'er, 
* When will the morning come ? ' Is not thy youth 
A vain and feverish dream of sensualism ? 
Thy manhood blighted with unripe disease? 
Are not thy views of unregretted death 
Drear, comfortless and horrible ? Thy mind. 
Is it not morbid as thy nerveless frame, 
Incapable of judgment, hope or love ? 
And dost thou wish the errors to survive, 
That bar thee from aU sympathies of good. 
After the miserable interest 
Thou hold'st in their protraction? When the 

grave 
Has swallowed up thy memory and thyself. 
Dost thou desire the bane that poisons earth 
To twine its roots around thy coffined day. 
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Spring £roin thy bones, and MoBBom <m Hiy tomb, 
lliat of its fruit thy babes may eat and die? 



^ Thns do die generations of flie earth 
Go to the grave and issue from the womb, 
SurriTing still the imperisbable change 
That renovates the world ; even as the leaves 
Which the keen frost-wind of the waning year 
Has scattered on the forest-soil and heaped 
For many seasons there — though long diey choke, 
TjftfM^^"g with loathsome rottenness the land. 
All germs of promise, yet when the tall trees 
From which they fell, shorn of their lovely shapes, 
Lie level vrith the earth to moulder there. 
They fertilize the land they long deformed ; 
Tin from the breathing lawn a forest springs 
Of youth, integrity and loveliness. 
Like that which gave it life, to spring and die. 
Thus suicidal selfishness, that blights 
The fairest feelings of the opening hearti 
Is destined to decay, whilst from the soil 
Shall spring all virtue, all delight, all love, 
And judgment cease to wage unnatural war 
With passion's unsnbdnabk array. 
Twin-sister of Religion, Selfishness I 
Rival in crime and fidsehood, aping all 
The vranton horrors of her bloody play ; 
Yet froien, unimpassioned, spiritless. 
Shunning the light, and owning not its name, 
Gmipelled by its deformity to screen 
Witii flimsy veil of justice and of right 

QjiroMut, fflC, BoiwttL I pTMiui. r«(, SMby, 1818. 
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Its nnattraotiye lineaments that soars 
AH save the brood of ignorance ; at onoe 
The cause and the effect of tyranny ; 
Unblnshing, hardened, sensoal and yile ; 
Dead to all lo^e but of its abjectness ; 
With heart impassive by more noUe powers 
Than unshared pleasure, sordid gain, or fame ; 
Despising its own miserable being, 
Which still it longs, yet fears, to disenthralL 

^ Hence conuneree springs, the venal interchange 
Of all that human art or Nature yield ; 
Which wealth shoold purchase not, but want de- 
mand, 
And natural kindness hasten to supply 
From the full fountain of its boundless love. 
Forever stifled, drained and tainted now. 
Commerce I beneath whose poison-breathing shade 
No solitaiy virtue dares to spring. 
But pover^ and wealth with equal hand 
Scatter their withering curses, and unfold 
The doors of premature and violent death 
To pining fiimine and full-fed disease. 
To all that shares the lot of human life. 
Which, poisoned body and soul, scarce drags the 

chain 
That lengthens as it goes and clanks behind. 

^ Conuneree has set the mark of selfishness, 
The signet of its all-enshiving power. 
Upon a shining ore, and called it gold ; 
Before whose image bow the vulgar great, 
The vainly rich, the miserable proud. 
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The mob of peMants, nobles, prieetB and kings. 
And with blind feelings leyeienoe the power 
That grinds them to the dost of miseiy. 
Bnt in the temple of their hireling hearts 
Ghild is a living god and rules in scorn 
An earthly things bnt virtue. 

^ Since tyrants by the sale of hnman life 
Heap Inxories to their sensualism, and &une 
To their wide-wasting and insatiate pride, 
Success has sanctioned to a credulous world 
The ruin, the disgrace, the woe of war. 
His hosts of blind and unresisting dupes 
The despot numbers ; from his cabinet 
These puppets of his schemes he moves at will. 
Even as the slaves by force or fomine driven. 
Beneath a vulgar master, to perform 
A task of cold and brutal drudgery ; — 
Hardened to hope, insensible to fear. 
Scarce living pulleys of a dead machine. 
Mere wheek of work and artides of trade. 
That grace the proud and noisy pomp of wealth I 

^ The harmony and happiness of man 

Yields to the wealth of nations ; that which lifts 

His nature to the heaven of its pride. 

Is bartered for the poison of his soul ; 

The weight that drags to earth his towering 

hopes. 
Blighting all prospect bnt of selfish gain. 
Withering all passion bnt of slavish fear. 
Extinguishing all free and generous love 

80 FmU, Mm. Skeney, 18891. 
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Of enterprise and daring, even the poise 
That &no7 kindles in the beating heart 
To mingle with sensation, it destroys, — 
Leaves nothing but the sordid lust of self, 
The grovelling hope of interest and gold, 
Unqnalified, unmingled, unredeemed 
Even by hypocrisy. 

And statesmen boast 
Of wealth ! The wordy eloquence that lives 
After the min of their hearts, can gild 
The bitter poison of a nation's woe ; 
Can torn the worship of the servile mob 
To their corrupt and glaring idol, fame, 
From virtue, trampled by its iron tread, — 
Althoogh its <1flj«liTig pedestal be raised 
Amid the horrors of a limb-strewn field. 
With desolated dwellings smoking round. 
The man of ease, who, by his warm fireside, 
To deeds of charitable intercourse 
And bare fulfilment of the common laws 
Of decency and prejudice confilnes 
The straggling nature of his human heart. 
Is duped by their cold sophistry ; he sheds 
A passing tear perchance upon the wreck 
Of earthly peace, when near his dwelling's door 
The frightful waves are driven, — when his son 
Is murdered by the tyrant, or religion 
Drives his wife raving mad. But the poor man 
Whose life is misery, and fear and care ; 
Whom the mom wakens but to fruitless toil ; 
Who ever hears his famished offspring's scream ; 
Whom their pale mother's uncomplaining gam 
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Foxever meets, and the proad rich man's eye 
Flashing command, and the heart-breaking soene 
Of ihonsands like himself ; — he little heeds 
The rhetorio of tyranny ; his hate 
Is quenchless as his wrongs ; he laughs to acorn 
The Tain and bitter mockery of words, 
Feeling the horror of the tyrant's deeds, 
And nnrestrained but by the arm of power, 
That knows and dreads his enmity. 

** The iron rod of penury still compek 

Her wretched slaTe to bow the knee to wealth. 

And poison, with unprofitable toil, 

A life too Toid of solace to confirm 

The very chains that bind him to his docmL 

Nature, impartial in munificence, 

Has gifted man with all-subduing will. 

Matter, with all its transitory shapes, 

lies subjected and plastic at his feet, 

That, wcttk from bondage, tremble as they tread. 

How many a rustic Milton has passed by. 

Stifling the speechless longings of his heart, 

In unremitting drudgery and care I 

How many a vulgar Cato has compelled 

His energies, no longer tameless then. 

To mould a pin or &bricate a nail ! 

How many a Newton, to whose passiye ken 

Those mighty spheres that gem infinity 

Were only specks of tinsel fixed in heaven 

To light the midnights of his native town I 

^ Yet every heart contains perfection's germ. 
The wisest of the sages of the earth. 
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That ever from the stores of reason drew 
Soienoe and truth, and yirtae's dreadless tone, 
Were bat a weak and inexperienced boy, 
Proud, sensual, unimpassioned, unimbued 
With pure desire and uniYersal love. 
Compared to that high bdng, of cloudless brain. 
Untainted passion, elevated will. 
Which death (who even would linger long in awe 
Within his noble presence and beneadi 
His changeless eye-beam) might alone subdue. 
Him, every slave now dragging through the filtii 
Of some corrupted city his sad life. 
Pining with famine, swoln with luxury. 
Blunting the keenness of his spiritual sense 
With narrow schemings and unworthy cares. 
Or madly rushing through all violent crime 
To move the deep stagnation of his soul, — 
Might imitate and equal 

But mean lust 
Has bound its chains so tight about the earth 
That all within it but the virtuous man 
Is venal ; gold or fame will surely reach 
The price prefixed by Selfishness to all 
But him of resolute and imchanging will ; 
Whom nor the plaudits of a servile crowd. 
Nor the vile joys of tainting luxury, 
Can bribe to yield his elevated soul 
To l^rranny or Falsehood, though they wield 
With blood-red hand the sceptre of the world. 

^ All tilings are sold : the very light of heaven 
Is venal ; earth's unsparing gifts of love. 
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The smaUest and most despicable thiiigB 

That lurk in the abysses of the deep, 

All objects of our life, even life itself. 

And the poor pittance whidi the laws allow 

Of liberty, the f eUowship of num. 

Those duties which his heart of hmnan Iots 

Shonld urge him to perform instinctively, 

Are bon^t and sold as in a public mart 

Of undisguising Selfishness, that sets 

On each its price, the stampmark of her reign. 

Even love is sold ; the solace of all woe 

Is turned to deadliest agony, old age 

Shivers in selfish beauty's loathing arms, 

And youth's corrupted impulses prepare 

A life of horror from the blighting bane 

Of commerce ; whilst the jiestilence that springs 

From unenjoying sensualism, has filled 

All human life with hydra-headed woes. 

<< Falsehood demands but gold to pay the pangs 

Of outraged conscience ; for the davish priest 

Sets no great value on his hireling fidth ; 

A littie passing pomp, some servile souls. 

Whom cowardice itself might safely chain 

Or the spare mite of avarice could bribe 

To deck the triumph of their languid xeal, 

Can make him minister to tyranny. 

More daring crime requires a loftier meed. 

Without a shudder the slave-soldier lends 

His arm to murderous deeds, and steels his hearti 

When the dread eloquence of dying men. 

Low mingling on the lonely field of fame. 

Assails that nature whose applause he sells 

For the gross blessings of the patriot mob, 
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For the vile gratitude of heartless kings, 
And for a oold world's good word, — yiler stilll 

There is a nobler gloiy which surviyes 
Until our being fades, and, solaeing 
All human care, aocompanies its change ; 
Deserts not virtue in the dungeon's gloom, 
And in the precincts of the palace g^des 
Its footsteps through that labyrinth of crime ; 
Imbues his lineaments with dauntlessness, 
Even when from power's avenging hand he takes 
Its sweetest, last and noblest title -—* death ; 
— The consciousness of good, which neither gold. 
Nor sordid &me, nor hope of heavenly bliss, 
Can purchase ; but a life of resolute good, 
Unalterable will, quenchless desire 
Of universal happiness, the heart 
That beats with it in unison, the brain 
Whose ever>wakeful wisdom toils to change 
Beason's rich stores for its eternal weaL 

^* This commerce of sincerest virtue needs 
No meditative signs of selfishness, 
No jealous intercourse of wretched gain. 
No balancings of prudence, cold and long ; 
In just and equal measure all is weighed. 
One scale contains the sum of human weal. 
And one, the good man's heart 

How vainly seek 
The selfish for that happiness denied 
To aught but virtue I Blind and hardened, they^ 
Who hope for peace amid the storms of care, 

810 Jite n Sm, BoMtti 
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Who oovet power they know not how to use, 
And sigh for pleasure they refuse to gi^e, — 
Madly they fmstrate stOl their own designs ; 
And, where they hope that quiet to enjoy 
Which Tirtoe pictores, bitterness of sool. 
Pining regrets, and yain repentances. 
Disease, disgnst and hissitode pervade 
Their valueless and miserable 



^ Bnt hoary-headed selfishness has felt 

Its death-blow and is tottering to the grave ; 

A brighter mom awaits the human day. 

When every transfer of earth's natural g^ifts 

Shall be a oommeroe of good words and works ; 

When poverty and wealth, the thirst of &nie. 

The fear of infamy, disease and woe. 

War with its million horrors, and fierce hell. 

Shall live but in the memory of time, 

Who, like a penitent libertine, shall start. 

Look back, and shudder at his younger years.'* 



▼I 

All touch, all eye, all ear. 
The Spirit felt the Fairy's burning speech. 

O'er the thin texture of its frame 
The varying periods painted changing g^ws, 

As on a summer even. 
When soul-enfolding music floats around. 
The stainless mirror of the lake 
Be-images the eastern gloom, 
Mingling convulsively its purple hues 
With sunset's burnished gold. 
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Then, thus the Spirit spoke : 
^* It is a wild and miserable world I 
Thorny, and full of care, 
Which every fimd can make his prey at will i 
O Faiiy I in the lapse of years, 
Is there no hope in store ? 
Will yon yast sons roll on 
Interminably, still illnming 
The night of so many wretched souls, 
And see no hope for them ? 
Will not the uniTersal Spirit e'er 

this withered limb of Heaven ? " 



The Fairy calmly smiled 
In comfort, and a kindling gleam of hope 

Snffnsed the Spirit's lineaments. 
^Ohl rest thee tranqml; chase those fearfol 

doubts 
Which ne'er could rack an eyerlasting soul 
That sees the chains which bind it to its doom. 
Yes I crime and misery are in yonder earth, 

Falsehood, mistake and lust; 

But the eternal world 
Contains at once the evil and the cure* 
Some eminent in virtue shall start up. 

Even in perversest time ; 
The truths of their pure lips, that never die, 
Shall bind the scorpion falsehood with a wreath 

Of overliving flame. 
Until the monster slang itself to death. 

^ How sweet a scene wiQ earth become I 
Of purest spirits a pure dwelling-plaoe. 
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Symphonioiis with the planetaiy spheres ; 
When man, with changeless Nature coalescing, 
Will nndeitake regeneration's work, 
Wlien its nngenial poles no longer point 

To the red and balefol son 

That fiiintly twinkles there I 

^ Spirit, on yonder earth. 
Falsehood now triumphs ; deadly power 
Has fixed its seal upon the lip of truth I 

Madness and misery are there I 
The happiest is most wretched I Yet confide 
Until pure health-drops from the cup of joy 
Fall like a dew of balm upon the world. 
Now, to the scene I show, in silence turn. 
And read the bloodnstained charter of all woe. 
Which Nature soon with recreating hand 
Will Uot in mercy from the book of earth* 
How bold the flight of passion's wandering wing, 
How swift the step of reason's firmer tread. 
How calm and sweet the victories of life. 
How terrorless the triumph of the grave I 
How powerless were l^e mightiest monarch's 

aim, 
Vain his loud threat, and impotent his frown I 
How ludicrous the priest's dogmatic roar I 
The weight of lus exterminating curse 
How light I and his affected charity, 
To suit the pressure of the changing times. 
What palpable deceit I — but for thy aid, 
Beligion I but for thee, prolific fiend. 
Who peoplest earth with demons, heU with men. 
And heaven with slaves I 
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** Thou taintest all thou lookest upon I — the sters, 
Which on thy cradle beamed so brightly sweet, 
Were gods to the distempered playfulness 
Of thy untutored in&ncy ; the trees, 
The grass, the clouds, the mountains and the sea, 
AH liying things that walk, swim, creep or fly. 
Were gods ; the sun had homage, and the moon 
Her worshipper. Then thou becamest, a boy, 
More daring in thy frenaes ; every shape, 
Monstrous or vast, or beautifully wild. 
Which from sensation's relics fancy culls ; 
The spirits of the air, the shuddering ghost, 
The genii of the elements, the powers 
That give a shape to Nature's varied works, 
Had life and place in the corrupt belief 
Of thy blind heart ; yet still thy youthful hands 
Were pure of human blood. Then manhood gave 
ItB strength and aidop to thy flamed brain ; 
Thine eager gaze scanned the stupendous scene. 
Whose wonders mocked the knowledge of thy 

pride; 
Their everlasting and nnchanging laws 
Beproached thine ignorance. Awhile thou stood'st 
Baffled and gloomy ; then thou didst sum up 
The elements of all that thou didst know ; 
The changing seasons, winter's leafless reign. 
The budding of the heaven-breathing trees. 
The eternal orbs that beautify the night. 
The sunrise, and the setting of the moon. 
Earthquakes and wars, and poisons and disease, 
And an their causes, to an abstract point 
Converging thou didst bend, and called it GKxl I 
The self-sufficing, the omnipotent, 

102 eaff, RoMrttL 
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The meraful, and the avieiigiiig GodI 

Who, prototype of human misrule, sits 

High in heayen's realm, upon a golden throne, 

Even like an eartfdy king; and whose dread work. 

Hell, gapes forever for the unhappy slaves 

Of fate, whom he created in his sport 

To triumph in tibeir torments when they fell! 

Earth heard the name; earth trembled as the 

smoke 
Of his revenge ascended up to heaven. 
Blotting the constellations ; and the cries 
Of millions butchered in sweet confidence 
And unsuspecting peace, even when the bonds 
Of safety were confirmed by wordy oaths 
Sworn in his dreadful name, rung tiirough the land ; 
Whilst innoc^it babes writhed on thy stubborn 

spear, 
And thou didst laugh to hear the mother's shriek 
Of maniac gladness, as the sacred steel 
Felt cold in her torn entrails I 

^^ Beligion I thou wert then in manhood's prime ; 

But age crept on ; one God would not suffice 

For senile puerility ; thou firamedst 

A tale to suit thy dotage and to glut 

Thy misery-thirsting soul, that the mad fiend 

Thy wickedness had pictured might afford 

A plea for sating the unnatural thirst 

For murder, rapine, violence and crime. 

That still consumed thy being, even when 

Thou heard'st the step of fate ; that flames might 

light 
Thy funeral scene ; and the shrill horrent 
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Of parents dying on ihe pile that bnmed 
To light their children to thy paths, the roar 
Of the encircling flames, the exalting cries 
Of thine apostles lond commingling there. 

Might sate thine hnngiy ear 

Eyen on the bed of death I 



^ But now contempt is mocking thy gray 
Thou art descending to the darksome grave, 
Unhonored and nnpitied but by those 
Whose pride is passing by like thine, and sheds, 
Like thine, a glare that fades before the snn 
Of truth, and shines bat in tiie dreadfal night 
That long has lowered above the rained world. 



^ Thronglioat tliese infinite orbs of miTigliwg Hght 

Of which yon earth is one, is wide diffused 

A Spirit of activity and life, 

lliat knows no term, cessation or decay ; 

That fades not when the lamp of earthly life, 

Extinguished in the dampness of the grave. 

Awhile there slumbers, more than when the 

babe 
In the dim newness of its being feels 
The impulses of sublunary things. 
And all is wonder to unpractised sense ; 
But, active, steadfast and eternal, stiU 
Guides the fierce whirlwind, in the tempest roars, 
Cheers in the day, breathes in the balmy groves. 
Strengthens in health, and poisons in disease ; 
And in the storm of change, that ceaselessly 
Bolls round the eternal universe and shakes 
Its undecaying battlement. 
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Apportioiiiiig with irrefdstible law 
The place each spring of its machine shall fill ; 
So ihat, when waves on waves tmnnltaons heap 
Confusion to the donds, and fiercely driven 
Heaven's lightnings sooich the uprooted ooean- 

foids — 
Whilst, to the eye of shipwrecked mariner. 
Lone sitting on the bare and shuddering rock, 
All seems unlinked contingency and chance — 
No atom of this turbulence fulfils 
A vague and unnecessitated task 
Or acts but as it must and ought to act 
Even the minutest molecule of light, 
That in an April sunbeam's fleeting glow 
Fulfils its destined thou^ invisible woric. 
The universal Spirit guides ; nor less 
When merciless ambition, or mad xeal. 
Has led two hosts of dupes to battle-field. 
That, blind, they there may dig each other's graves 
And call the sad work glory, does it rule 
All passions ; not a thought, a will, an act, 
No working of the tyrant's moody mind. 
Nor one misgiving of the slaves who boast 
Their servitude to hide the shame they fed. 
Nor the events enchaining every will. 
That from the depths of unrecorded time 
ELave drawn all-influencing virtue, pass 
Unrecognized or unforeseen by thee. 
Soul of the Universe ! eternal spring 
Of life and death, of happiness and woe. 
Of all that chequers the phantasmal scene 
That floats before our eyes in wavering light, 
Which gleams but on the <^<^'1mftgif of our prison 
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Whose chains and massy walls 
We feel but cannot see. 

^ Spirit of Nature I all-sufficing Power, 
Necessity! thou mother of the world ! 
Unlike tiie God of hmnan error, thon 
Bequirest no prayers or praises ; the caprice 
Of man's weak will belongs no more to thee 
Than do the changeful passions of his breast 
To thy unyarying harmony ; the slaye, 
Whose horrible lusts spread misery o'er the world. 
And the good man, who lifts with virtuous pride 
His being in the sight of happiness 
That springs from his own works ; the poison-tree. 
Beneath whose shade all life is withered up. 
And the fair oak, whose leafy dome affords 
A temple where the tows of happy love 
Are registered, are equal in thy sight ; 
No love, no hate thou cherishest ; revenge 
And favoritism, and worst desire of fame 
Thou knowest not; all that the wide world con- 
tains 
Are but thy passive instruments, and thou 
Begard'st them all with an impartial eye, 
Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot feel. 

Because thou hast not human sense. 

Because thou art not human mind. 

^ Yes I when the sweeping storm of time 
Has sung its death-dirge o'er the ruined fanes 
And broken altars of the almighty fiend. 
Whose name usurps thy honors, and the blood 
Through centuries clotted there has floated down 
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The tainted flood of ages, shalt thoa li^a 
Unchangeable I A shrine is raised to thee. 

Which nor the tempest breath of tame. 

Nor the inteiminable flood 

Over earth's slight pageant rolling, 
Availeth to destroy, — 
The sensitive extension of the world ; 

That wondrons and eternal fane, 
Where pain and pleasoie, good and evQ join. 
To do the will of strong necessity. 

And life, in mnltitndinons shapes. 
Still pressing forward where no tenn can be. 

Like hungry and nnrestang flame 
Curls round the eternal columns of its strangtihu" 



vn 



^* I was an in&nt when my mother went 

To see an atheist burned. She took me there. 

The dark-robed priests were met around the pile ; 

The multitude was gaadng silently ; 

And as the culprit passed with dauntless mien, 

Tempered disdain in his unaltering eye. 

Mixed with a quiet smile, shone calmly f ortli ; 

The thirsty fire erefpt round his manly limbs ; 

His resolute eyes were scorched to blindness soon ; 

His death-pang rent my heart ! the insensate mob 

Uttered a cry of triumph, and I wept. 

* Weep not, child I ' cried my mother, * for thait 



Has said, Thete is no God.* " 
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''TheieisnoGodI 
Nature confimiB the faith his death-groan sealed. 
Let heaven and earth, let man's revolving race, 
His ceaseless generations, tell their tale ; 
Let every part depending on the chain 
That links it to the whole, point to the hand 
That grasps its term I Let every seed that fidls 
Li silent eloquence unfold its store 
Of argoment ; infinity within, 
Lifinity without, belie creation ; 
The exterminable spirit it contains 
Is Nature's only Grod ; but human pride 
Is skilful to invent most serious names 
To hide its ignorance. 

The name of God 
Has fenced about all crime with holiness, 
Himself the creature of his worshippers, 
Whose names and attributes and passions diange, 
Seeva, Buddh, Fob, Jehovah, God, or Lord, 
Even with the human dupes who build his shrines. 
Still serving o'er the war-polluted world 
For desolation's watchword ; whether hosts 
Stain his death-blushing chariot-wheels, as on 
Triumphantly they roll, whikt Brahmins raise 
A sacred hymn to mingle with the groans ; 
Or countless partners of his power divide 
His tyranny to weakness ; or the smoke 
Of burning towns, the cries of female helplessness. 
Unarmed old age, and youth, and infancy, 
Hombly massacred, ascend to heaven 
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In ]u>nor of bis name ; or, last and worcrt, 
Eardi groans beneadi religion's iron age. 
And priests dare babble of a Grod of peace, 
E^en wbilst their hands are red with gcdldess 

blood, 
Mnrdering the while, uprooting every germ 
Of tmth, exterminating, spoiling all. 
Making the earth a slaaghter-honsel 

^^ O Spirit I through the sense 
By which thy inner nature was apprised 
Of outward shows, vague dreams have rolled. 
And varied reminiscences have waked 

Tablets that never fade ; 
All things have been imprinted there, 
The stars, the sea, the earth, the sky. 
Even the unshapeliest lineaments 
Of wild and fleeting visions 

Have left a record there 

To testify of earth. 

^ These are my empire, for to me is given 
The wonders of the human world to keep. 
And fancy's thin creations to endow 
With manner, being and reality ; 
Therefore a wondrous phantom from the dreams 
Of human error's dense and purblind &ith 
I will evoke, to meet thy questioning. 
Ahasuerus, rise ! " 

A strange and woe-worn wight 
Arose beside the battlement, 
And stood unmoving there. 
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His inessential figure oast no shade 

Upon the golden floor ; 
His port and mien bore mark of many years, 
And chronicles of untold ancientness 
Were l^ble within his beamless eye ; 

Yet his cheek bore the mark of youth ; 
Freshness and ^igor knit his manly frame ; 
The wisdom of old age was mingled there 
With youth's primeval dauntlessness ; 

And inexpressible woe, 
Chastened by fearless resignation, gave 
An awful grace to his all-speaking brow. 



""IsthereaOod?" 



AHASUKEUS 



^ Is there a Gk)d I — ay, an almighty God, 
And vengeful as almighty! Once his voice 
Was heard on earth ; earth shuddered at the sound ; 
The fiery-visaged firmament expressed 
Abhorrence, and the grave of Nature yawned 
To swallow all the dauntless and the good 
That dared to hurl defiance at his throne. 
Girt as it was with power. None but slaves 
Survived, — cold-blooded slaves, who did the work 
Of tyrannous omnipotence ; whose souls 
No honest indignation ever urged 
To elevated daring, to one deed 
Which g^ross and sensual self did not pollute. 
These daves built temples for the omnipotent 

fiend, 
Ghorgeous and vast ; the costly altars smoked 
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With human blood, and hideona p«ana rung 
Through all the long-drawn audea. Amnzderar 

heaid 
His Toioe in Egypt, one whose gifts and arts 
Had raised him to his eminence in power, 
Aooompliee of cmmipofeenoe in crime 
And confidant of the all-knowing one. 
These were Jehovah's words. 

* From an eternity of idleness 
I, Gh)d, awoke ; in seven days' toil made earth 
From nothing ; rested, and created man ; 
I placed him in a paradise, and there 
Fknted the tree of evil, so that he 
Might eat and perish, and my sool proeine 
Wherewith to sate its malice and to torn. 
Even like a heartless conqueror of the earth. 
All miseiy to my fame. The race of men. 
Chosen to my honor, with impunity 
May sate the lusts I planted in thdr heart 
Here I conmiand thee hence to lead them on. 
Until with hardened feet their conquering troopa 
Wade on the promised soil through woman's blood. 
And make my name be dreaded through the land* 
Yet ever-burning flame and ceaseless woe 
Shall be the doom of their eternal souls, 
With every soul on this ungrateful earth. 
Virtuous or vicious, weak or strong, — even aU 
Shall perish, to fulfil the blind revenge 
(Which you, to men, call justice) of their God.' 

The murderer's brow 
Quivered with horror. 
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*God omnipotent, 
Ib there no mercy? mnst our ponishment 
Be endless ? will long ages roll away, 
And see no term? Oh I wherefore hast thou made 
In mockery and wrath this evil earth ? 
Mercy becxmieB the powerful— be but just! 

GodI repent and savel ' 

* One way remains : 

1 will beget a son and be shall bear 
The sins of all the world ; he shall arise 
In an unnoticed comer of the earth. 

And there shall die upon a cross, and purge 

The universal crime ; so that the few 

On whom my grace descends, those wbo are 

marked 
As Ycssels to the Honor of their God, 
May credit this strange sacrifice and save 
Their souls alive. Millions shall live and die, 
Who ne'er shall call upon their Saviour's name, 
But, unredeemed, go to the gaping grave. 
Thousands shall deem it an old woman's tale. 
Such as the nurses frighten babes withal ; 
These in a gulf of anguish and of flame 
Shall curse their reprobation endlessly. 
Yet tenfold pangs shall force them to avow, 
Even on their beds of torment where they howl, 
My honor and the justice of their doom. 
What then avail their virtuous deeds, their thoughts 
Of purity, with radiant genius bright 
Or lit with human reason's earthly ray? 
Many are called, but few will I elect. 
Do Ihou my bidding, Moses I ' 
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Even the mmderer's cheek 
Was Uanched with horror, and his quiyeriiig lips 
Scarce fiiintlj uttered — ^ O almighty one, 
I tremble and obey I ' 

^ O Spirit I centuries haye set their seal 

On this heart of many wonnds, and loaded brain. 

Since the Incarnate came ; hmnbly he came. 

Veiling his horrible Godhead in the shape 

Of man, scorned by the world, his name unheard 

Save by the rabble of his native town. 

Even as a parish demagogue. He led 

The crowd; he taught them justice, truth and 

peace. 
In semblance ; but he lit within their souls 
The quenchless flames of zeal, and blessed the 

sword 
He brought on earth to satiate with the blood 
Of truth and freedom his malignant souL 
At length his mortal frame was led to death. 
I stood beside him ; on the torturing cross 
No pain assailed his unterrestrial sense ; 
And yet he groaned. Indignantly I sununed 
The massacres and miseries which his name 
Had sanctioned in my country, and I cried, 
* Go I go ! ' in mockery. 
A smile of godlike malice reillumined 
EBs &ding lineaments. * I go,' he cried, 
« But thou shalt wander o'er the unquiet earth 
Eternally.' The dampness of the grave 
Bathed my imperishable front. I fell. 
And long lay tranced upon the charmM soiL 
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When I awoke hell burned within my brain 
Which staggered on its seat ; for all around 
The mouldering relics of my kindred lay, 
Even as the Almighty's ire arrested them, 
And in their various attitudes of death 
My murdered children's mute and eyeless skulls 
Glared ghastily upon me. 

But my soul. 
From sight and sense of the polluting woe 
Of tyranny, had long learned to prefer 
Hell's freedom to the servitude of heaven. 
Therefore I rose, and dauntlessly began 
My lonely and unending pilgrimage, 
Besolved to wage unweariable war 
With my almighty tyrant and to hurl 
Defiance at his impotence to harm 
Beyond the curse I bore. The very hand. 
That barred my passage to the peaceful grave, 
Has crushed the earth to misery, and given 
Its empire to the chosen of his slaves. 
These I have seen, even from the earliest dawn 
Of weak, unstable and precarious power. 
Then preaching peace, as now they practise war ; 
So, when they turned but from the massacre 
Of unoffending infidels to quench 
Their thirst for ruin in the veiy blood 
That flowed in their own veins, and pitiless zeal 
Froze every human feeling as the wife 
Sheathed in her husband's heart the sacred steel. 
Even whilst its hopes were dreaming of her love ; 

192 gkatdy, Mza. Shalley, 1880*. 
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And friends to friends, biothers to brothers stood 
Opposed in bloodiest battle-field, and war. 
Scarce satiable by fiite's last deadi-draiight, waged. 
Drank from the wine-press of the Almighty's 

wrath; 
Whilst ihe red cross, in mockery of peace. 
Pointed to victory! When the fray was done, 
No remnant of the exterminated &ith 
SnrviTed to tell its rain, but the flesh. 
With pntrid smoke poisoning the atmosphere, 
That rotted on the half -extinguished pile. 

^ Yes I I have seen Ghxi's worshippers uiiHhiwthf» 
The sword of his revenge, when grace descended. 
Confirming all unnatural impulses. 
To sanctify their desolating deeds ; 
And frantic priests waved the ill-omened cross 
O'er the unhappy earth ; then shone the sun 
On showers of gore from the upflashing steel 
Of safe assassination, and all crime 
Made stingless by the spirits of the Lord, 
And blood-red rainbows canopied the land* 

^ Spirit I no year of my eventful being 
Has passed unstained by crime and misery. 
Which fiows from God's own fautL Tve madoBd 

his slaves 
With tongues, whose lies are venomous, beguile 
The insensate mob, and, whilst one hand was red 
With murder, feign to stretch the other out 
For brotherhood and peace ; and that liiey now 
Babble of love and mercy, whilst their deeds 

23&8piHi, 
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Are marked with all the nanowness and crime 

That freedom's young arm dare not yet chastise, 

Season may claim our gratitude, who now, 

Establishing the imperishable throne 

Of truth and stubborn virtue, maketh vain 

The unprevailing malice of my foe, 

Whose bootless rage heaps torments for the brave, 

Adds impotent eternities to pain. 

Whilst keenest disappointment racks his breast 

To see the smiles of peace around them play, 

To frustrate or to sanctify their doom. 

^^Thus have I stood, — through a wild waste of 

years 
Struggling with whirlwinds of mad agony, 
Yet peaceful, and serene, and self-enshrined, 
Mocking my powerless tyrant's horrible curse 
With stubborn and unalterable will. 
Even as a giant oak, which heaven's fierce fiame 
Had scathe in the wilderness, to stand 
A monument of fadeless ruin there ; 
Yet peacefully and movdessly it braves 
The midnight conflict of the wintry storm. 
As in the sunlight's calm it spreads 
Its worn and withered arms on high 
To meet the quiet of a summer's noon." 

The Fairy waved her wand ; 

Ahasuerusfled 
Fast as the shapes of mingled shade and mist, 
That lurk in the glens of a twilight grove. 

Flee from the morning beam ; -^ 
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The matter of whioh dreams aie made 
Not more endowed with actual life 
Than this phantasmal portraitare 
Of irandering human tibooj^ 



ym 



^The present and the past thou hast beheld. 
It was a desolate sight. Now, Spirit^ leant. 

The secrete of the future. — Time I 
Unfold the brooding pinion of thy gloom. 
Bender thou up thy half-devoured babes, 
And from the cradles of eternity. 
Where millionB lie lulled to their portioned sleep 
By the deep murmuring stream of passing things. 
Tear thou that gloomy shroud. — Spirit, behold 
Thy glorious destiny I " 



Joy to the Spirit oame. 
Through the wide rent in Time's eternal yeil, 
Hope was seen beaming throu^ the misto of fear; 

Earth was no longer hell ; 

Love, freedom, health had given 
Their ripeness to the manhood of ito prime. 

And all ite pulses beat 
Symphonious to the planetary spheres ; 

Then duloet music swelled 
Concordant with the lif e^trings of the soul ; 
It throbbed in sweet and languid beatings there. 
Catching new life from transitory death ; 
lake the vague sighings of a wind at even 
That wakes the wavdete of the slumbering sea 
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And dies on the creation of its breath. 
And sinkB and rises, falls and swells by fits. 
Was the pnre stream of feeling 
That sprung from these sweet notes, 
And o'er the Spirit's bnman sympathies 
With mild and gentle motion calmly flowed. 

Joy to the Spirit came, — 
Such joy as when a lover sees 
The chosen of his soul in happiness 

And witnesses her peace 
Whose woe to him were bitterer than death ; 

Sees her unfaded cheek 
Glow mantling in first loxnry of health. 

Thrills with her lovely eyes. 
Which like two stars amid the heaving main 

Sparkle tbrongh liquid bliss. 

Hen in her triumph spoke the Fairy Queen : 
^ I will not call the ghost of ages gone 
To unfold the frightful secrets of its lore ; 

The present now is past, 
And those events that desolate the earth 
Have &ded from the memory of Time, 
Who dares not give reality to that 
Whose being I annuL To me is given 
The wonders of the human world to keep. 
Space, matter, time and mind. Futurity 
Exposes now its treasure ; let the sig^t 
Benew and strengthen all thy failing hopa 
O human Spirit I spur thee to the goal 
Where virtue files universal peace, 

28 tprang, Mn. SIMII07, 1888*. 
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And, 'midBt die ebb and flow of hnman tilings, 
Sbow somewhat stable, somewhat certain stiD, 
A light-house o'er the wild of dreaiy waves. 

'' The habitable eardi is foil of bliss ; 
Those wastes of frozen billows that were hncled 
By everlastmg snow-storms round the poles. 
Where matter dared not yegetate or live. 
But ceaseless frost round the vast solitude 
Bound its broad zone of stillness, are unloosed ; 
And fragrant zephyrs there from spicy isles 
Ruffle the placid ocean-deep, that rolls 
Its broad, bright surges to the sloping sand. 
Whose roar is wakened into eohoings sweet 
To murmur through the heaven-breathing groves 
And melodize with man's blest nature there. 

^* Hiose deserts of immeasurable sand. 
Whose age-coUected fervors scarce allowed 
A bird to live, a blade of grass to spring. 
Where the shrill chirp of the green liwd's love 
Broke on the sultry silentness alone. 
Now teem with countless rills and shady woods, 
Cornfields and pastures and white cottages ; 
And where the starded wilderness beheld 
A savage conqueror stained in kindred blood, 
A tigress sating with the flesh of lambs 
The unnatural famine of her toothless cubs. 
Whilst shouts and bowlings through the desert 

rang,— 
Sloping and smooth the daisy-spangled lawn. 
Offering sweet incense to the sunrise, smiles 
To see a babe before his mother's door, 

66 iSSkowt, Boaetti 
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Sharing Us morning's meal 
With the green and golden basilisk 
That comes to liok his feet. 

*< Those trackless deeps, where many a weary sail 
Has seen above the illimitable plain 
Morning on night and night on morning rise, 
Whilst still no land to greet the wanderer spread 
Its shadowy mountains on the sun-bright sea, 
Where the loud roarings of the tempest-waves 
So long have mingled with the gusty wind 
In melancholy loneliness, and swept 
The desert of those ocean solitudes 
But Yocal to the sea-bird's harrowing shriek. 
The bellowing monster, and the rushing storm ; 
Now to the sweet and many-mingling sounds 
Of kindliest human impulses respond. 
Those lonely realms bright garden-isles begem, 
With lightsome clouds and shining seas between, 
And fertile valleys, resonant with bliss, 
Whilst green woods overcanopy the wave, 
Which like a toil-worn laborer leaps to shore 
To meet the kisses of the flowrets there. 

^ All things are recreated, and the flame 
Of consentaneous love inspires all life. 
The fertile bosom of the earOi gives suck 
To myriads, who still grow beneath her care, 
Bewarding her with their pure perf ectness ; 
The balmy breathings of the wind inhale 
Her virtues and diffuse them all abroad ; 
Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere. 
Glows in the fruits and mantles on the stream ; 
No storms deform the beaming brow of heaven, 
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Nor scatter in tihe fredmess of its pride 
The foliage of the eTer-Terdant trees ; 
But fruits are ever ripe, flowers ever fair. 
And antomn proudly bears her matron grace, 
TTifiiiling a flush on the fair cheek of spring. 
Whose virgin Uoom beneath the ruddy fruit 
Befleots its tint and Uushes into love. 

^ The lion now forgets to thirst for blood; 
There mi^t you see him sporting in Ihe sun 
Beside the dreadless kid ; his daws are sheathed, 

teeth are harmless, custom's f oroe has made 

nature as the nature of a lamb. 
Like passion's fruit, the nightshade's tempting bane 
Poisons no more the pleasure it bestows ; 
All bitterness is past ; the cup of joy 
Unmingled mantles to the goblet's brim 
And courts the thirsty lips it fled before. 

^ But chief, ambiguous man, he that can know 

More miseiy, and dream more joy tiban all ; 

Whose keen sensations thrill within his breast 

To mingle with a loftier instinct there, 

Lending their power to pleasure and to pain. 

Yet raising, sharpening, and refining each; 

Who stands amid the ever-varying world. 

The burden or the glory of the earth ; 

He chief perceives the change ; his being notes 

The gradual renovation and defines 

Each movement of its progress on his mind. 

**Man, where the gloom of the long polar ni^t 
Lowers o'er the anow-^slad rocks and frown soil. 
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Where soaroe the hardiest herb that braves the frost 
Basks in the moonlight's ineffectual glow, 
Shrank with the plants, and darkened with the 

night; 
His chilled and narrow energies, his heart 
Insensible to courage, truth or love, 
ESs stnnted stature and imbecile frame. 
Marked him for some abortion of the earth, 
I^t compeer of the bears that roamed aronnd. 
Whose habits and enjoyments were his own ; 
His life a feverish dream of stagnant woe. 
Whose meagre wants, but scantily fulfilled, 
Apprised him ever of the joyless length 
Which his short being's wretchedness had reached ; 
His death a pang which famine, cold and toil 
Long on the mind, whilst yet the vital spark 
Clung to the body stubbornly, had brought : 
All was inflicted here that earth's revenge 
Could wreak <m the infringers of her law ; 
One curse alone was spared — the name of Ood. 

**Nor, where the tropics bound the realms of day 
With a broad belt of mingling cloud and flame. 
Where blue mists through the unmoving atmos- 
phere 
Scattered the seeds of pestilence and fed 
Unnatural vegetation, where the land 
Teemed with all earthquake, tempest and disease, 
Was man a nobler being; slavery 
Had crushed him to his country's blood-stained dust; 
Or he was bartered for the fame of power. 
Which, all internal impulses destroying. 
Makes human will an article of trade ; 
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Or lie was ehanged with ChiistiaxiB far Hmr gold 
And dragged to disfcant ialee, where to the sound 
Of the fleshrmangling sooorge he does the woik 
Of all-polluting luxury and wealth. 
Which doubly visits on the tyrants' heads 
The long-protracted fulness of their woe ; 
Or he was led to legal butchery, 
To turn to worms beneath that burning sun 
Where kings first leagued against the r^ts of men 
And priests first traded with the name of God. 

«< Even where the milder zone afEorded man 

A seining shelter, yet contagion there, 

Blighting his being with unnumbered ills. 

Spread like a quenchless fire ; nor truth till late 

Availed to arrest its progress or create 

That peace which first in bloodless victory waved 

Her snowy standard o'er this favored dime ; 

There man was long the train-bearer of slaves. 

The munic of surrounding misery. 

The jackal of ambition's lion-rage. 

The bloodhound of religion's hungry aeaL 



^Here now the human being stands adorning 
This loveliest earth with taintless body and mind ; 
Blest from his birth with all bland impulses. 
Which gently in his noble bosom wake 
All kindly passions and all pure desires. 
Him, still from hope to hope the bliss pursuing 
Which from the ezhausUess store of human weal 
Draws on the virtuous mind, the thoughts that rise 
In time-destroying iTifinif^nftaa gift 

182 tkeir I| Au, RooettL 

a06 DawHB, Shelley, Notes to Qoeen Hab, 1818. 
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WiUi Belf-enAhrined eternity, that mocks 

The nnprevailing hoarineBS of age ; 

And man, onoe fleeting o'er the transient scene 

Swift as an nnremembered vision, stands 

Immortal npon earth ; no longer now 

He slays the lamb that looks him in the &oe, 

And horribly devours his mangled flesh. 

Which, still avenging Natore's broken law, 

Kindled all patrid humors in his frame. 

All evil passions and all vain belief. 

Hatred, despair and loathing in his mind, 

The germs of niisery, death, disease and crime. 

No longer now the wingM habitants, 

That in the woods their sweet lives sing away, 

Mee from the form of man ; but gather round, 

And prone their sunny feathers on the hands 

Which little children stretch in friendly sport 

Towards these dreadless partners of their play. 

All things are void of terror; man has lost 

His terrible prerogative, and stands 

An equal amidst equals ; happiness 

And science dawn, though late, upon the earth ; 

Peace cheers the mind, health renovates the frame ; 

Disease and pleasure cease to mingle here, 

Beason and passion cease to combat there ; 

Whilst each unfettered o'er the earth extend 

Their all-subduing energies, and wield 

The sceptre of a vast dominion there ; 

Whilst every shape and mode of matter lends 

Its force to the omnipotence of mind. 

Which from its dark mine drags the gem of truth 

To decorate its paradise of peace." 

282-888 exteiMff iZf . . . antf mm^J*, Hn. Shalbj, 18801. 
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^ O happy Earth, realii7 of Heaven I 

To which thooe resdess souls that ceaselessly 

Throng through the homan universe, aspixe I 

Thou consummation of all mortal hope ! 

Thou g^rious priae of blindly working will. 

Whose rays, diffused throughout all space and 

time. 
Verge to one point and blend forever therel 
Of purest spirits thou pure dwelling-place 
Where care and sorrow, impotence and crime, 
Languor, disease and ignorance dare not come I 
O happy Earth, reality of Heaven ! 

^ Grenius has seen thee in her passionate dreams ; 
And dim forebodings of thy loveliness. 
Haunting tiie human heart, have there entwined 
Those rooted hopes of some sweet place of bliss. 
Where friends and lovers meet to part no more. 
Thou art the end of all desire and will. 
The product of all action ; and the souls. 
That by the paths of an aspiring change 
Have reached thy haven of perpetual peace. 
There rest from the eternity of toil 
That framed the fabric of ^y perf ectness. 

«^Even Time, the conqueror, fled thee in his 

fear; 
That hoary giant, who in lonely pride 
So long had ruled the world that nations fell 
Beneaiii his silent footstep. Pjrramids, 
That for millenniumB had withfii»od the tide 
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Of human things, his stoim-breath drove in sand 
Across that desert where their stones survived 
The name of him whose pride had heaped them 

there. 
Yon monarch, in his solitary pomp. 
Was but the mushroom of a summer day, 
That his light-wingkl footstep pressed to dust; 
Time was the king of earth ; all things gave way 
Before him but the fixed and virtuous will, 
The sacred sympathies of soul and sense, 
That mocked his fury and prepared his falL 

^Yet slow and gradual dawned the mom of 

love; 
Long lay the douds of darkness o'er the scene, 
Till from its native heaven they rolled away : 
First, crime triumphant o'er all hope careered 
Unblushing, undiBguising, bold and strong. 
Whilst falsehood, tricked in virtue's attributes. 
Long sanctified all deeds of vice and woe. 
Till, done by her own venomous sting to death. 
She left the moral world without a law, 
No longer fettering passion's fearless wing. 
Nor searing reason with the brand of Grod* 
Then steadily the happy ferment worked ; 
Reason was free ; and wild though passion went 
Through tangled glens and wood -embosomed 

meads, 
Gathering a garland of the strangest flowers, 
Yet, like the bee returning to her queen. 
She bound the sweetest on her sister's brow. 
Who meek and sober kissed the sportive child. 
No longer trembling at the broken rod. 
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^ Mod was the slow neoessify of deaih. 

The traDquil spirit fiuled beneath its grasp, 

Without a groan, almost without a fear. 

Calm as a voyager to some distant land. 

And full of wonder, full of hope as he. 

The deadly genns of languor and disease 

Died in the human frame, and purity 

Blessed with all gifts her earthly worshippers. 

How yigorous then the athletic form of age I 

How clear its open and unwrinkled brow I 

Where neither avarice, cunning, pride or care 

Had stamped the seal of gray deformity 

On all the mingling lineaments of time. 

How lovely the intrepid front of youth. 

Which meek-eyed courage decked with freshest 

grace; 
Courage of soul, that dreaded not a name, 
And elevated will, that journeyed on 
Through life's phantasmal sc^ie in fearlessness. 
With virtue, love and pleasure, hand in hand! 

^ Then, that sweet bondage whidi is freedom's self, 

And rivets with sensation's softest tie 

The kindred sympathies of human sools. 

Needed no fetters of tyrannic law. 

Those delicate and timid impulses 

In Nature's primal modesty arose, 

And with undoubting confidence disckeed 

The growing longings of its dawning love, 

Unchecked by dull and selfish chastity. 

That virtue of the cheaply virtuous. 

Who pride themselves in senselessness and frost. 

91 nor, Mn. Sheik J, 18S01. 
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No longer prostitatioii's yeDomed bane 
Poisoned ilie springs of happiness and life ; 
Woman and man, in confidence and love, 
Equal and free and pure together trod 
The mountain-paths of virtue, which no more 
Were stained with blood from many a pilgrim's 
feet. 

^ Then, where, through distant ages, long in pride 
The palace of the monarch^slaTe had mocked 
Famine's faint groan and penury's silent tear, 
A heap of crumbling ruins stood, and threw 
Year after year their stones upon the field, 
Wakening a lonely echo ; and the leaves 
Of the old thorn, that on the topmost tower 
Usurped the royal ensign's grandeur, shook 
In the stem storm that swayed the topmost tower, 
And whispered strange tales in the whirlwind's ear. 

^ Low tiirough the lone cathedral's roofless aisles 
The melancholy winds a death-dirge sung. 
It were a sight of awfulness to see 
The works of &ith and slaveiy, so vast, 
So sumptuous, yet so perishing withal. 
Even as the corpse that rests beneath its wall I 
A thousand mourners deck the pomp of death 
To^y, the breathing marble glows above 
To decorate its memory, and tongues 
Are busy of its life ; to-morrow, worms 
In silence and in darkness seize their prey. 

** Within the massy prison's mouldering courts, 
Fearless and £ree the ruddy children played. 
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Weaving gay ohapletB far their innooent brows 

WHih the green ivy and tike red wall-flower, 

That moek the dungeon's unavailing gloom ; 

The ponderous chains and gratings of sfcrong iron 

There rosted amid heaps of broken stone 

That mingled slowly with their native eazth; 

There the broad beam of day, whidi feebly once 

Lighted the cheek of lean captivity 

With a pale and sickly glare, then freefy shone 

On the pore smiles of infant playfolneBS ; 

No more the shnddering voioe of hoarse despair 

Pealed throogh the echoing vaults, bnt soothing 

notes 
Of ivy^fingered winds and gladsome birds 
And merriment were resonant around. 

^^These ruins soon left not a wreck behind; 
Their dements, wide-scattered o'er the globe. 
To happier shapes were moulded, and became 
Ministrant to all blissful impulses ; 
Thus human things were perfected, and earth. 
Even as a child beneath its motiier's love. 
Was strengthened in all excellence, and grew 
Fairer and noUer with each passing year. 



*^Now Time his dusl^ pennons o'er tiie scene 
CSloses in stead&st darkness, and the past 
Fades from our charmdd sight. My task is done ; 
Thy lore is learned. Eartii's vronders are tiune 

own 
With all the fear and all the hope they bring. 
My spells are passed ; the present now recurs. 

isejMffiytora, Bmmul 
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All mel a pathless inldemess remains 
Yet imsabdiied by man's reclaiming liand. 

^ Yet, human Sjnrit I bravely hold thy course ; 
Let virtue teadh thee firmly to pursue 
The gradual paths of an aspiring change ; 
For birth and life and death, and that strange state 
Before the naked soul has found its home, 
AU tend to perfect happiness, and urge 
The restless wheels of being on their way. 
Whose flashing spokes, instinct with infinite life, 
Bicker and bum to gain their destined goal ; 
For birth but wakes the spirit to the sense 
Of outward shows, whose unexperienced shape 
New modes of passion to its frame may lend ; 
Life is its state of action, and the store 
Of all events is aggregated there 
That variegate the etconal universe ; 
Death is a gate of dreariness and gloom. 
That leads to asnre isles and beaming skies 
And happy regions of eternal hope. 
Therefore, O SpiritI fearlessly bear on. 
Though storms may break the primrose on its stalk, 
Though frosts may blight the freshness of itsbloom. 
Yet spring's awakening breath will woo the earth 
To feed with kindliest dews its &vorite flower. 
That blooms in mossy bank and darksome glens. 
Lighting the greenwood with its sunny smile. 



<i 



Fear not then. Spirit, death's disrobing hand. 
So welcome when the tyrant is awake. 
So welcome when the bigot's hell-torch bums ; 
Tis but the voyage of a darksome hour, 
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The transient golf -dream of a starding sleep. 
Death is no foe to yixtne ; earth has seen 
Love's brightest roses on the scaffold bloom. 
Mingling with freedom's fadeless laurels there. 
And presaging the tmth of visioned bliss. 
Are there not hopes within thee, which this scene 
Of linked and gradual being has confirmed? 
Whose stingings bade thy heart look forther still. 
When, to the moonlight walk by Heniy led. 
Sweetly and sadly thou didst talk of death ? 
And wilt tiion rudely tear them from thy breast, 
Listening supinely to a bigot's creed. 
Or tamely crouching to the tyrant's rod. 
Whose iron thongs are red with human gore? 
Never: but bravely bearing on, thy will 
Is destined an eternal war to wage 
With tyranny and falsehood, and iqnroot 
The germs of misery from the human heart 
Thine is the hand whose piety would soothe 
The thorny pillow of unhappy crime, 
Whose impotence an easy pardon gains. 
Watching its wanderings as a friend's disease ; 
Thine is the brow whose mildness would defy 
Its fiercest rage, and brave its sternest will. 
When fenced by power and master of the w<Hld. 
Thou art sincere and good ; of resolute mind. 
Free from heart-withering custom's cold control. 
Of passion lofty, pure and unsubdued. 
Earth's pride and meanness could not vanquish 

thee. 
And therefore art thou worthy of the boon 
Which thou hast now received; virtue shall keep 
Thy footsteps in the path that thou hast trod* 
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And many days of beaming liope sliaU bless 
Tby spotless life of sweet and sacred love. 
Gh>, bappy one, and give tbat bosom joy, 
Wbose sleepless spirit waits to catcb 
Ligbt, life and raptoie from thy smile I '' 

The Fairy waves her wand of charm. 
Speechless with bliss the Spirit mounts the car, 

That rolled beside the battlement, 
Bending her beamy eyes in thankfulness. 

Again the enchanted steeds were yoked ; 

The steep descent of heaven's untrodden way. 

Fast and far the chariot flew; 

The vast and fiery globes that rolled 

Around the Fairy's palace{;ate 
Lessened by slow degrees, and soon appeared 
Such tiny twinklers as the planet orbs 
That there attendant on the solar power 
With borrowed light pursued their narrower way. 

Earth floated then below; 
The chariot jMiused a moment there; 
The Spirit then descended ; 
The restless coursers pawed the ungenial soil. 
Snuffed the gross air, and then, their errand 

done. 
Unfurled their pinions to the winds of heaven. 

The Body and the Soul united then. 
A gentle start convulsed Lmthe's frame ; 
Her veiny eyelids quietly unclosed ; 
Moveless awhile the dark blue orbs remained. 
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Sbe looked around in wcmder, and beheld 
Henxy, who kneeled in flalenoe by her oonch, 
Watdiing her deep inth hwks <^ speedhleas k>ye, 
And the bri|^ beaming stars 
Hiat ibroiigh jh^ casement ^y^w^ 
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PREFACE 

Thb poem entitled Alastor may be oonsidered as alle- 
gorieal of one of the mo6t intezeflting ntiiations of the human 
mind. It represents a youth of uncorrapted feelings and 
adyenturons genius led forth by an imagination inflamed 
and purified through familiarity with all that is excellent and 
majesUo to the contemplation of the universe. He drinks 
deep of the fountains of knowledge and is still insatiate. 
The magnificence and beauty of the external world sinks 
profoundly into the frame of his conceptions and affords to 
their modifications a variety not to be exhausted. So long 
as it is possible for his desires to point towards objects thus 
infinite and unmeasured, he is joyous and tranquil and self- 
pofisessed. But the period arrives when these objects cease 
to suffice. Hb mind is at length suddenly awakened and 
thirsts for interoonrse with an intelligence similar to itself. 
He images to himself the Being whom he loves. Conversant 
with speculations of the sublimest and most perfect natures, 
the vision in which he embodies his own imaginations unites 
all of wonderfol or wise or beantifnl, which the poet, the 
phfloeopher or the lover could depicture. The intellectual 
fMmlties, the imagination, the functions of sense have their 
respective requisitions on the sympathy of corresponding 
powers in other human beings. The Poet is represented as 
uniting these requisitions and attaching them to a single 
image. He seeks in vain for a prototype of his conception. 
Blasted by his disappointment, he descends to an untimely 
grave. 

Hie pietnre is not barren of instruction to aetnal men. 
Hie Poet's self-centred seclusion was avenged by the furies 
of an irresistible passion pursuing him to speedy ruin. But 
that Power, which strikes the luminaries of the world with 
sodden darknfiss and extinction by awakening them to too 
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egquMite a p e B Oc pti on of its inflneneeSy dooms toadovaad 
poMOBOuii dmj tlioM meuier ^izita that daie to abjim iti 
^nmwAm Thoir dMtiny k mon abjeot and "»|*fffiffM at 

iHms deLoded by bo ga ne io u i enw, imitigMtod I7 do naied 
thint of doabtfol knoiHadge^ dnped hj no illnrtrioiH n^or* 
gkituMi, loving noUung on tlik earth, and ahendung no hopoi 
beyond, yot keep aloof from lympathieii witili tteir Inndt »^ 
joieing neither in hnnuui jc^ nor moQznfaig with hunaagBaf ; 
tfaeee, and soeh as they, have their apportioned euse. Hmj 
Isngnish, beoanse none feel with theni their *n—i«y^ natnse^ 
^Dhi^ are moraDy dead, ^leyue neidierfEiendS|DQr]otTer% 
nor fathers, nor ^»^»— — of the world, nor ltwf' H*^***t'*i trf their 

flOmnvV- A tiMMia^ kOOSO ^hIO auaUIDB to CQBlt VuDODK ItlMlWIMi 

BjTmpathy, the pine and tendei4iearted pensh throng the 
intensilj and pewrion of their searoh after its oommnnitieB^ 
when the vaeaneyof their spixit soddenltj makes itself felt. 
All else, selflsh, Uind and Unpid, are ^ose nnforaeeeing 
mnhit n d es who eonstitote^ together with their own, the last, 
ing miseiy and lonelinem of the worid. Ihose who love not 
their feUowbeu^gi live nnfnitfal livee and prepere for 
their old age a misersble grave. 
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Eabth, Ocean, Air, beloykl brotherliood ! 
If oar great Moiher has imboed my soul 
With aught of natural piety to feel 
Your love, and reoompense the boon inth mine; 
If dewy mom, and odorons noon, and even. 
With sanaet and its gorgeooB ministers. 
And solemn midnight's jangling silentness ; 
If Antomn's hollow sighs in the sere wood. 
And Winter robing with pure snow and crowns 
Of stany ice the gray grass and bare bonghs ; 
If Spring's voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses, — have been dear to me ; 
If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consdonsly have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred ; then f oigive 
This boast, belovMl brethren, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favor now! 

Mother of this unfathomable world ! 
Favor my solemn song, for I have loved 
Thee ever, and thee only; I have watched 
Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps. 
And n^ heart ever gaxes on the depth 
Of thy deep mysteries. I have made my bed 
In diamels and on coffins, where black death 
Keeps record of the trophies won from thee. 
Hoping to still these obstinate questioningB 
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Of tliee and thine, by forcing some lone gliosk, 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 
Of what we are. In lone and silent hoars, 
When night makes a weird sound of its own still- 
ness, 
Like an inspired and desperate alchemist 
Staking his very life on some dark hope. 
Have I mixed awfol talk and asking looks 
"Widi my most innocent love, until strange tears. 
Uniting witli those breaHdess kisses, made 
Such ma^o as compels the channM. night 
To render up thy chaige ; and, thoagk ne*er yet 
Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary. 
Enough from incommunicable dream. 
And twilight phantasms, and deep noonday 

thought, 
Has shone within me, that serenely now 
And moveless, as a long-forgotten lyre 
Suspended in the solitary dome 
Of some mysterious and deserted fime, 
I wait thy breath. Great Parent, lliat my stnin 
May modulate with murmurs of the air. 
And motions of the forests and the sea, 
And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and die deep heart of man. 

There was a Poet whose untimely tomb 
No human hands with pious reverence reared. 
But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o'er his mouldering Ixmes a pyramid 
Of mouldering leaves in the waste wilderness : 
A lovely youth, — no mourning maiden decked 
With weeping flowers, or votive opp r ess wiiijalhi 
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The lone oouch of his eyerlasting aleep : 
Gentle, and brave, and generous, — no lorn bard 
Breathed o'er his dark fote one melodious sigh : 
He lived, he died, he sung in solitude. 
Strangers have wept to hear his passionate notes, 
And virgins, as unknown he passed, have pined 
And wasted for fond love of his wild eyes* 
The fire of those soft orbs has eeased to bum. 
And Silence, too enamoured of that voice, 
Locks its mute music in her rugged cell 

By solemn vision and bright silver dream 
His infancy was nurtured. Every si^t 
And sound from tibe vast earth and ambient afar 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 
The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips, and all of great, 
Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 
And knew. When early youth had passed, he left 
His cold fireside and alienated home 
To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 
Many a wide waste and tangled wilderness 
Has lured his fearless steps ; and he has bought 
With his sweet voice and eyes, from savage men, 
His rest and food. Nature's most secret steps 
He like her shadow has pursued, where'er 
The red volcano overcanopies 
Its fields of snow and pinnacles of ice 
Wil^ burning smoke, or where bitumen lakes 
On black bare pointed islets ever beat 
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With dnggish surge, or where the 8eoret cayes, 
Bogged and dark, winding among the springs 
Of fire and poison, inaccessible 
To ayarice or pride, their stany domes 
Of diamond and of gold expand above 
Numberless and immeasurable halls, 
Freqnent witiii oiystal column, and dear shrines 
Of pearl, and thiones radiant with chiysolite. 
Nor had that scene of ampler majesfy 
Than gems or gold, the yarying roof of heaven 
And the green earth, lost in his heart its claims 
To love and wonder ; he would linger long 
In hmeeome vales, mahing the wild his home. 
Until the doves and squirrels would partake 
From his innocuous hand his bloodless food. 
Lured by the gentle meaning of his looks. 
And the wild antelope, that starts whene'er 
The dry leaf rustles in the brake, suspend 
Her timid steps, to gaze upon a form 
More graceful than her own. 

His wandering step, 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old: 
Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the waste 
Wheie stood Jerusalem, the fiillen towers 
Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 
Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe'er of strange. 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk 
Or jasper tomb or mutilated sphinx. 
Dark Ethiopia in her desert hills 
Conceals. Among the ruined temples there. 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
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Of more than man, where marble daemons watoh 
The Zodiac's bnuBen mysteiy, and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls 

around, 
He lingered, poring on memorials 
Of the world's youth ; through the long burning 

day 
Gaied on those speechless shapes ; nor, when the 

moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 
And gased, till meaning on his yaeant mind 
Hashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 

Meanwhile an Arab maiden brought his food. 
Her daily portion, from her father's tent, 
And spread her matting for his couch, and stole 
Erom duties and repose to tend his steps, 
Enamoured, yet not daring for deep awe 
To speak her love, and watched hb nightiy 

sleep, 
Sleepless herself, to gase upon his lips 
Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose ; then, when red mom 
Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home 
Wildered, and wan, and panting, she returned. 

The Poet, wandering on, through Arabic, 
And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste. 
And o'er the aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves, 
In joy and exultation held his way ; 
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Till in the vale of Caahmire, far witilim 

Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine 

Beneath the hollow rocks a natural bo¥rw. 

Beside a sparkling rivnlet he stretdied 

His languid limbs. A vision on his sleep 

There came, a dream of hopes that never yet 

Had flushed his cheek. He dreamed a veildd maid 

Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones. 

Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 

Heard in the calm of thought ; its music long, 

Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 

His inmost sense suspended in its web 

Of many-colored woof and shifting hues. 

Knowledge and truth and virtue were her theme. 

And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 

Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy, 

Herself a poet. Soon the solemn mood 

Of her pure mind kindled through all her frame 

A permeating fire ; wild numbers then 

She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous sobs 

Subdued by its own pathos ; her fair hands 

Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange haip 

Strange symphony, and in their branching veins 

The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale. 

The beating of her heart was heard to fill 

The pauses of her music, and her breath 

Tumultuously accorded with those fits 

Of intermitted song. Sudden she rose. 

As if her heart impatiently endured 

Its bursting burden ; at the sound he turned, 

And saw by the warm light of their own life 

Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 
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Of woven wind, her outspread arms now bare, 
Her dark locks floating in the breath of night. 
Her beamy bending eyes, her parted lips 
Outstretched, and pale, and qnivering eagerly. 
His strong heart sunk and sickened with excess 
Of loye. He reared his shuddering limbs, and 

quelled 
His gasping breath, and spread his arms to meet 
Her panting bosom : — she drew back awhile, 
Then, yielding to the irresistible joy. 
With frantic gesture and short breathless cry 
Folded his frame in her dissolving arms. 
Now bkckness veiled his dizsy eyes, and night 
Involved and swallowed up the vision ; sleep, 
Like a dark flood suspended in its course, 
Boiled back its impulse on his vacant brain. 

Boused by the shock, he started from his 

trance — 
The ooU white light of morning, the blue moon 
Low in the west, the dear and garish hills. 
The distinct valley and the vacant woods. 
Spread round him where he stood. Whither have 

fled 
The hues of heaven that canopied his bower 
Of yesternight? The sounds that soothed his 

sleep. 
The mystery and the majesty of Earth, 
The joy, the exultation ? His wan eyes 
Graze on the empty scene as vacantly 
As ocean's moon looks on the moon in heaven* 
The spirit of sweet human love has sent 
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A vision to the aleep of liim who spumed 
Her ohoioeBt gifts. He eagerly puisnes 
Beyond the reahns of dream that fleetiiig shade ; 
He overleaps the bounds. Alas ! ahu I 
Were Innbs and breath and being intertwined 
Thus treacherously ? Lost» lost, forever lost 
In Ihe wide pathless desert of dim sleep, 
That beantifol shapel Does the dark gate of 

death 
Conduct to thy mysterious paradise, 
O Sleep ? Does the bright arch of rainbow okmds 
And pendent mountains seen in the calm lake 
Lead only to a black and wateiy depth, 
While death's bine vaolt with loathliest vapors 

hnng, 
Where eveiy shade which the f onl grave exhales 
Hides its dc»id eye from the detested day, 
Condncts, O Sleep, to thy delij^tfnl reahns? 
This doubt with sndden tide flowed on his heart ; 
The iuflatiate hope which it awakened stong 
His brain even like despair. 



While daylight held 
The sky, tibe Poet kept mute conference 
With his still sonL At night the passion came, 
Like the fierce fiend of a distempered dream. 
And shook him from his rest, and led him forth 
Into the darkness. As an eagle, grasped 
In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 
Bum with the poison, and precipitates 
Through night and day, tempest, and cahn, and 
dond, 
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Frantic wiHi dizsying aztguiflh, her blind flight 
O'er the wide aery wilderness : thus driven 
By the bright shadow of that lovely dream, 
Beneath the cold glare of the desolate night, 
Through tangled swamps and deep predpitons 

dells. 
Startling with careless step the moon-light snake, 
He fled. Bed morning dawned upon lus flight, 
Shedding the mockery of its vital hues 
Upon his cheek of death. He wandered on 
Till vast Aomos seen from Petra's steep 
Hung o'er the low horizon like a cloud ; 
Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs 
Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 
Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on. 
Day after day, a weaiy waste of hours. 
Bearing within his life the brooding care 
That ever fed on its decaying flame. 
And now his limbs were lean ; his scattered hair, 
Sered by the autumn of strange suff ermg, 
Sung dhges in the wind ; his listless hand 
Hung like dead bone within its withered skin ; 
Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone. 
As in a furnace burning secretiy, 
From his dark eyes alone. The cottagers. 
Who ministered with human charity 
His human wants, beheld with wondering awe 
Their fleeting visitant. The mountaineer. 
Encountering on some dizzy precipice 
That spectral form, deemed that the Spirit of 

Wind, 
With lightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet 
Disturbing not the drifted snow, had paused 
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In its career; the in&nt would conceal 

His trooUed visage in his moHier's robe 

In terror at the glare of those wild eyes, 

To remember their strange light in many a diwim 

Of after times ; but youthful maidens, tau^it 

By nature, would interpret half the woe 

lliat wasted him, would call him with false names 

Brother and friend, would press his pallid hand 

At parting, and watch, dim throogk tears, the p«lli 

Of his departure from their other's door. 

At length upon the lone Chorasmian shore 
He paused, a wide and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes. A strong impulse urged 
His steps to the seashore. A swan was tiiere. 
Beside a sluggish stream among the reeds. 
It rose as he approached, and, with strong wings 
Scaling the upward sky, bent its bri|^ course 
Hi{^ over the immeasurable main. 
His eyes pursued its flight: — ^ Thou hast alionie, 
Beautifol birdi thou yoyagest to thine home, 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 
And what am I that I should linger here, 
With Toice far sweeter than thy dying notos. 
Spirit more yast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echoes not my thougkts?" A gloomy smile 
Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering lips. 
For sleep, he knew, kept most relentlessly 
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Its precious cbaige, and silent death exposed, 
Faithless perhaps as sleep, a shado^ lure, 
With doubtful smile mocking its own strange 
charmSa 

Startled by his own thoughts, he looked around. 
There was no fair fiend near him, not a sight 
Or sound of awe but in his own deep mind. 
A little shallop floating near the shore 
Caught the impatient wandering of his gaze. 
It had been long abandoned, for its sides 
Gaped wide with many a rift, and it« foul jointe 
Swayed with the undulations of the tide. 
A restless impulse urged him to embark 
And meet lone Death on the drear ocean's waste ; 
For well he knew tiiat mighty Shadow loves 
The slimy cayems of the populous deep. 

The day was fair and sunny ; sea and sky 
Drank its inspiring radiance, and the wind 
Swept strongly from the shore, blackening the 

waves. 
Following his eager soul, the wanderer 
Leaped in the boat ; he spread his doak aloft 
On the bare mast, and took his lonely seat. 
And felt the boat speed o'er the tranquil sea 
a torn doud before the hurricane. 



As one that in a silver vision floats 
Obedient to the sweep of odorous winds 
Upon resplendent clouds, so rapidly 
Along the dark and ruffled waters fled 
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The straining boat. A wlurlwind swept it on. 
With fierce gusts and precipitating force, 
Thioogli the white ridges of the chaf dd sea. 
The waves arose. Higher and higher still 
Their fierce necks writhed beneath the tempest^s 

scourge 
Like serpents straggling in a voltiire's grasp. 
Calm and rejoicing in the fearful war 
Of wave ruining on wave, and blast on blast 
Descending, and black flood on whirlpool driven 
With dark obliterating course, be sate : 
As if their genii were the ministers 
Appointed to conduct him to the light 
Of those bdoydd eyes, the Poet sate. 
Holding the steady helm. Evening came on ; 
The beams of sunset hung their rainbow hues 
High 'mid the shifting domes of sheeted spray 
That canopied his path o'er the waste deep; 
Twilight, ascending slowly from the east, 
Entwined in duskier wreaths her braided locks 
O'er the fair front and radiant eyes of Day ; 
Night followed, dad with stars. On every side 
More horribly the multitudinous streams 
Of ocean's mountainous waste to mutual war 
Bushed in dark tumult thundering, as to mock 
The calm and spangled sky. The little boat 
Still fled before the storm ; still fled, like foam 
Down the steep cataract of a wintry river; 
Now pausing on the edge of the riven wave ; 
Now leaving far behind the bursting mass 
That fell, convulsing ocean ; saf dy fled — 
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Ab if that frail and wasted human form 
Had been an elemental god. 

At midnight 
The moon arose ; and lo ! the ethereal cli£b 
Of CancaBus, whose icy summits shone 
Among the stars like sunlight, and around 
Whose cavemed base the whirlpools and the waves 
Bursting and eddying irresistibly 
Bage and resound forever. — Who shaU save ? — 
The boat fled on, — the boiling torrent drove, — 
The crags closed round with black and jagged 

arms. 
The shattered mountain overhung the sea, 
And &ster still, beyond all human speed. 
Suspended on the sweep of the smooth wave, 
The little boat was driven. A cavern there 
Yawned, and amid its slant and winding depths 
Ingulfed the rushing sea. The boat fled on 
With unrelaxing speed. — ** Vision and Love I " 
The Poet cried aloud, ^^ I have beheld 
The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long." 

The boat pursued 
The windings of the cavern. Daylight shone 
At length upon that gloomy river's flow ; 
Now, where the fiercest war among the waves 
Is calm, on the unfathomable stream 
The boat moved slowly. Where the mountain, 

riven. 
Exposed those black depths to the azure sky. 
Ere yet the flood's enormous volume fell 
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Eveii to ihe base of Caucasus, with sound 
That shook the everlastiiig rocks, the mass 
filled with one whirlpool all that ample chasm ; 
Stair abo^e stair the eddying waters rose, 
Circling immeasurably fast, and laved 
With alternating dash the gnarlM roots 
Of mighty trees, that stretched their giant aims 
In iJa^ylmABg over it. I' the midst was left, 
Beflecting yet distorting evexy cloud, 
A pool of treacheroos and tremendous calm. 
Seised by the sway of the ascending stream. 
With dizzy swiftness, round and round and 

round, 
Bidge after ridge the straining boat arose, 
Till on the verge of the extremest curve. 
Where through an oj^ening of the rocky bank 
The waters overflow, and a smooth spot 
Of glassy quiet 'mid those battling tides 
Is left, the boat paused shuddering. — Shall it sink 
Down the abyss? Shall the reverting stress 
Of that resistless gulf embosom it? 
Now shall it fall? — A wandering stream of wind 
Breathed from the west, has caught the expanded 

sail. 
And, lo I with gentle motion between banks 
Of mossy slope, and on a placid stream. 
Beneath a woven grove, it sails, and, harki 
The ghastly torrent mingles its far roar 
With the breeze murmuring in the musical woods. 
Where the embowering trees recede, and leave 
A little space of green expanse, the cove 
Is closed by meeting banks, whose yellow flowers 
Forever gaze on their own drooping ^^ee. 
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Beflected in the crystal calm. The wave 

Of the boat's motion maned their pensive task, 

Which nanght bat yagrant bird, or wanton wind, 

Or falling spear^rass, or their own decay 

Had e'er disturbed before. The Poet longed 

To deck with their bright hoes his withered hair, 

Bnt on his heart its soUtode retimed. 

And he forbore. Not the strong impulse hid 

In those flushed cheeks, bent eyes, and shadowy 

frame, 
Had yet performed its ministry ; it hnng 
Upon his life, as lightning in a cloud 
Gleams, hovering ere it vanish, ere the floods 
Of night doae over it. 

The noonday sun 
Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. There, huge caves, 
Scooped in the dark base of their aexy rocks,^ 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar forever. 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o'er the Poet's path, as, led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature's dearest haunt some bank, 
Her cradle and his sepulchre. More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate. The oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms. 
Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below. 
Like douds suspended in an emerald sky, 
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The ash and Hie acacia floatmg hang 

Tremnlons and pale. Like restless seipents, 

dotihed 
In rainbow and in fize, the parasites. 
Starred mtih ten thousand blossoms, flow aroond 
The gray trunks, and, as gamesome in&nts' eyes. 
With gentle meanings, and most innocent wiles, 
Fold their beams round the Hearts of those that 

love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded 

boughs. 
Uniting their dose union ; the woven leaves 
Make network of the dark blue light of day 
And the night's noontide deamess, mutable 
As shapes in the weird douds. Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 
Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with 

blooms 
Minute yet beautifuL One darkest glen 
Sends from its woods of musk-rose twined with 

jasmine 
A soul-dissolving odor to invite 
To some more lovdy mystery. Through the 

ddl 
Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep 
Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades, 
Like vaporous shapes half -seen ; beyond, a wdl. 
Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave, 
Lnages all the woven boughs above. 
And each depending leaf, and every spedc 
Of asure sky darting between their chasms ; 
Nor aught dse in the liquid mirror laves 
Its portraiture, but some inconstant star. 
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Between one f oliagect lattice twinkling &ir, 
Or painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 
Or goigeoQS insect floating motionless^ 
Uneonsdons of the day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon. 

Hither the Poet came. His eyes beheld 
Their own wan light through the reflected lines 
Of his thin hair, distinct in the dark depth 
Of that still fountain ; as the human heart, 
Grazing in dreams over the gloomy graye. 
Sees its own treacherous likeness there. He heard 
The motion of the leaves — the grass that sprung 
Startled and glanced and trembled even to feel 
An unaccustomed presence — and the sound 
Of the sweet brook that from the secret springs 
Of that dark fountain rose. A Spirit seemed 
To stand beside him - doihed in no bright lobes 
Of shadowy silver or enshrining light. 
Borrowed from aught the visible world affords 
Of grace, or majesty, or mystery ; 
But undulating woods, and silent well. 
And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 
Now deepening the dark shades, for speech as- 
suming. 
Held commune with him, as if he and it 
Were all that was ; only — when his regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness — two eyes, 
Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought, 
And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 
To beckon him. 
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Obedient to the liglit 
That shone within his soul, he went, pnzsning 
The windings of the delL The rivulet, 
Wanton and wild, through many a green ravine 
Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it fell 
Among the moss with hollow harmony 
Dark and profound. Now on the polished stones 
It danced, like childhood laughing as it went ; 
Then, through the plain in tranquil wanderings 

crept, 
Beflecting every herb and drooping bud 
That overhung its quietness. — '^O stream! 
Whose source is inaccessibly profound. 
Whither do thy mysterious waters tend ? 
Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stiUness, 
Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gul&. 
Thy searchless fountain and invisible course, 
Have each their type in me ; and the wide sky 
And measureless ocean may declare as soon 
What oozy cavern or what wandering doud 
Contains thy waters, as the universe 
Tell where these living thoughts reaidst when 

stretdied 
Upon thy flowers my bloodless limbs shall waste 
r the passing wind I " 

Beside the grassy shore 
Of the small stream he went ; he did impress 
On the green moss his tremulous step, that caught 
Strong shuddering from his burning limbs. As 

one 
Boused by some joyous wit^^"ft«m from the couch 
Of fever, he did move ; yet not like him 
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Forgetful of the grave, where, when the flame 
Of his frail exultation shall be spent. 
He must descend. With rapid steps he went 
Beneath the shade of trees, beside the flow 
Of the wild babbling rivulet ; and now 
The foresf s solemn canopies were changed 
For the uniform and lightsome evening sl^. 
Gray rooks did peep from the spare moss, and 

stemmed 
The struggling brook ; taU spires of windlestrae 
Threw their thin shadows down the rugged slope. 
And nought but gnarlM roots of ancient pines 
Branchless and blasted, clenched with grasping 

roots 
The unwilling soiL A gradual change was here 
Yet ghastly. For, as fast years flow away, 
The smootii brow gathers, and the hair grows thin 
And white, and where irradiate dewy eyes 
Had shone, gleam stony orbs : — so from his steps 
Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful shade 
Of the green groves, with all their odorous winds 
And musical motions. Calm he still pursued 
The stream, that with a larger volume now 
BoUed through the labyrinthine dell ; and there 
Fretted a path through its descending curves 
With its wintry speed. On every side now rose 
Bocks, which, in unimaginable forms. 
Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 
In the light of evening, and its precipice 
Obscuring the ravine, disclosed above, 
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'Mid toppling stones, black gulfs and yawning 

caves. 
Whose windings gave ten thonsand yarioustongaes 
To the lood stream. Lo I where the pass expands 
Its stony jaws, the abmpt mountain breaks, 
And seems with its aconmnlated crags 
To overhang the world ; for wide expand 
Beneath the wan stars and descending moon 
Islanded seas, Uae mountains, mighty streams. 
Dim tracts and vast, robed in the lustrous gloom 
Of leaden-colored even, and fiety hills 
Mingling their flames with twilight, on the veige 
Of the remote horizon. The near soene. 
In naked and severe simplicity. 
Made contrast with the universe. A pne. 
Book-rooted, stretehed athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging boughs, to each inconstant blast 
Yielding one only response at each pause 
In most familiar cadence, with the howl. 
The thunder and the hiss of homeless streams 
Mingling its solenm song, whilst the broad river 
Foaming and hurrying o'er its rugged path. 
Fell into that immeasurable void. 
Scattering its waters to the passing winds. 

Yet the gray precipice and solemn pine 
And torrent were not all ; — <me silent nook 
Was there. Even on die edge of that vast moun- 
tain. 
Upheld by knotty roots and &Ilen rocks. 
It overlooked in its serenity 
The dark earth and the bending vault of stan. 
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It was a tranqiiil spot that seemed to smile 

Even in the lap of honor. I^y clasped 

The fissured stones with its entwining arms, 

And did embower with leaves forever green 

And berries dark the smooth and even space 

Of its inviolated floor ; and here 

The children of the automnal whirlwind bore 

In wanton sport those bright leaves whose decay, 

Bed, yellow, or ethereally pale, 

Bivals the pride of summer. 'Tis the hannt 

Of every gentle wind whose breath can teach 

The wilds to love tranquillity. One step, 

One human step alone, has ever broken 

The stillness of its solitude ; one voice 

Alone inspired its echoes ; — even that voice 

Which hither came, floating among the winds, 

And led the loveliest among human forms 

To make their wild haunts the iepoBitory 

Of all the grace and beauly that endued 

Its motions, render up its majesty. 

Scatter its music on the unfeeling storm. 

And to the damp leaves and blue cavern mould. 

Nurses of rainbow flowers and branching moss. 

Commit the colors of that varying cheek. 

That snowy breast, those dark and drooping eyes. 

The dim and homM moon hung low, and poured 
A sea of lustre on the horizon's verge 
That overflowed its mountains. Yellow mist 
Filled the unbounded atmosphere, and drank 
Wan moonlight even to fulness ; not a star 
Shone, not a sound was heard ; the very winds. 
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Danger^fl grim playmateB, on that preoi^oe 
Sle]yt, dasped in hia embrace* — O storm of dead!, 
Wboee sighileaa speed divides this sullen night I 
And ihoa, colossal Skeleton, thati still 
Guiding its inesistiUe career 
In thy deyastating onmipotence. 
Art king of this frail world I from the red field 
Of slaughter, from the reeking hospital. 
The patriot's sacred conch, the snowy bed 
Of innocence, the scaffold and the throne, 
A mighty Toice invokes thee I Bnin calls 
His brother Death I A rare and regal prey 
He hath prepared, prowling aronnd the world ; 
Glutted with which thou mayst repose, and men 
Go to their graves like flowers or creeping worms. 
Nor ever more offer at thy dark shrine 
The unheeded tribute of a broken heart. 

When on the threshold of the green recess 
The wanderer's footsteps fell, he knew that death 
Was on hiuL Yet a little, ere it fied. 
Did he resign his high and holy soul 
To images of the majestic past. 
That paused within his passive being now, 
Lake winds that bear sweet music, vdien they 

breathe 
Through some dim latticed chamber. He did 

place 
His pale lean hand upon the rugged trunk 
Of the old pine ; u]>on an ivied stone 
Beclined his languid head ; his limbs did rest, 
Diffused and motionless, on the smooth brink 
Of that obscurest chasm; — and thus he lay. 
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to their final impnlBes 
The hovering powers of life. Hope and Despair, 
The torturers, slept ; no mortal pain or fear 
Marred his repose ; the inflnTes of sense 
And his own being, unalloyed by pain. 
Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 
The stream of thought, till he lay breathing there 
At peace, and faintly smiling. His last sight 
Was the great moon, which o'er the western line 
Of the wide world her mighty horn suspended, 
Witib whose dun beams inwoven darkness seemed 
To mingle. Now upon the jagged hills 
It rests ; and still as the divided frame 
Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet's blood, 
That ever beat in mystic sympathy 
With Nature's ebb and flow, grew feebler still ; 
And when two lessening points of light alone 
Oleamed through the darkness, the alternate gasp 
Of his faint respiration scarce did stir 
The stagnate night : — till the minutest ray 
Was quenched, the pulse yet Imgered in his heart. 
It paused — it fluttered. But when heaven re- 
mained 
Utterly black, the murky shades involved 
An image silent, cold, and motionless. 
As their own Toioeless earth and vacant air. 
Even as a vapor fed with golden beams 
That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 
Eclipses it, was now that wondrous frame — 
No sense, no motion, no divinity — 
A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strings 
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The breath of heaven did wander — a bxi^t stream 

Onoe fed with many-yoicdd waves — a dream 

Of youtib, which night and time have quenched 

forever — 
Still, dark, and diy, and nnremembered now. 

Oh, for Medea's wondrous alchemy. 
Which wheresoe'er it fell made the earth gleam 
With bright flowers, and the wintry boughs exhale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance! Oh, that 

God, 
Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 
Which but one living man has drained, who now, 
Vessel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 
No proud exemption in the blighting curse 
He bears, over the world wanders forever. 
Lone as incarnate death I Oh, that the dream 
Of dark magician in his visioned cave, 
Baking the cinders of a crucible 
For life and power, even when his feeble hand 
Shakes in its last decay, were the true law 
Of this so lovely worldl But thou art fled, 
like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Bobes in its golden beams, — ah I thou hast fled I 
The brave, the gentle and the beautiful. 
The child of grace and genius. Heartless things 
Are done and said i' the world, and many worms 
And beasts and men live on, and mighty Earth 
From sea and mountain, city and wilderness, 
In vesper low or joyous orison. 
Lifts still its sol^nn voice : — but thou art fled*- 
Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this phantasmal scene, who have to tiiee 
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Been purest ministers, who are, alas I 

Now thou art not I Upon those pallid lips 

So sweet even in their silence, on those eyes 

That image sleep in death, upon that form 

Yet safe from the worm's outrage, let no tear 

Be shed — not even in thought. Nor, when those 

hues 
Are gone, and those divinest lineaments. 
Worn by the senseless wind, shall live alone 
In the frail pauses of this simple strain. 
Let not high verse, mourning the memory 
Of that which is no more, or painting's woe 
Or sculpture, speak in feeble imageiy 
Their own cold powers. Art and eloquence. 
And all the shows o' the world, are frail and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their lights to shade. 
It is a woe ^ too deep for tears," when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit, 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leayes 
Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans. 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope ; 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity. 
Nature's vast frame, the web of human things, 
and the grave, that are not as they were. 
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